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HER .REQUES | 


By CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


| burn my waxen tapers at thy blessed shrine, 


And ask a boon of thee, O good St. Valentine. 


A little time ago, within my breast 

The fast-locked heart of me lay quietly at rest. 

Then love came Knocking---ah, to see his roguish eyes 
Grow soft with tenderness, to hear his yearning sighs ! 


Sweet pain it was, dear saint, and yet I was afraid 

And would not let him in---and now I am repaid. 

For love turned brigand then, and stole my coward heart 
And left within my empty breast his poisoned dart. 


I do not ask my own heart back, sweet Valentine, 
It has no place within me now, it is not mine. 

But, gentle saint, in suppliance | bow my head--- 
Let Love retain my heart and give me his instead. 
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An early breakfast without get- 
ing up early! That’s Winter joy with- 
out Winter worry or work. Such a 
thing is possible in the home where 


forms the daily breakfast. Being ready-cooked and 
ready-to-serve one does not need to wait for kitchen 
fires or slow servants for a warm, nourishing, strength- 
ening breakfast. Simply heat the biscuit a few moments 
to restore crispness, then pour hot milk over it and salt 
or sweeten to suit the taste. Deliciously wholesome 
with stewed prunes, baked apples, sliced 
bananas, canned peaches or other canned 
fruits. At your grocer’s. 
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hredded Wheat Biscuit 


Make Your “Meat” Shredded Wheat 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CROSS the bay from San Diego jis 


Nicoll’s ms Hotel del Coronado A located America’s greatest all-the 

| CORONADO BEACH. CAL. : ae 

End b | : year resort hotel. Magnificent beach and 

lotel nd-of-the-Season Sale i grounds. A\ll appointments unsurpassed, 
IS NOW ON. POLO---The greatest events in the 





During this sale we make a 


Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 
Features of Social Life in Los An- 
geles. 

Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 


and unique resort for after-theater 


the Same Goods for the | 
Price of the Suit. 


It’s a big inducement to the customer | 
and it reduces our large stock, which | 


is the object of this sale. 
Suits, with Extra Trousers, 


$25.00 to $50.00 
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Fine Orchestra Music TA p LO Fi 
WILLIAM JERREMS’ SONS 


350 SOUTH SPRING ST. 





Suit and Extra Trousers of | | 













; ge history of Coronado Country Club. | 
GOLF---New 18-hoe course reagy 
~_. January Za: 
H. W. WILLS, Manager. | 
Los Angeles Agent: H. F: NORCROSS. 334 S. Spring 











Japan-China February 28, March5, 19,27. 


Europe via Siberia Apsil 10. 
70 SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE 
Via the Atlantic, $175 to $1170 ~ 


Small select parties .Capable | | ASK FOR 
p apable leadership. High class arrangements. BOOKLETS. 


Thos. Cook & Son, 515 S. Spring St., Los Angeles Alzsndts 


otel Building . 











Santa Catalina Island, _ Daily Service 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING INXTHE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 
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SCIENCE AND HUMANITY IN SCHOOLS 
NE OF the Los Angeles newspapers, a little in- 
clined to look askance at its yellower contem- 

poraries, for exuding a less spiritual atmosphere than 
its own, recently exploded with righteous wrath over 
the alleged plan of the public school management to 
give instruction in sex hygiene to children as young 
as six years. In wide-measure, leaded brevier it ex- 
claimed against the purpose, ranging from satire to 
sarcasm, lively to severe, in its tirade in condemna- 
tion of so ill-conceived a practice, which it de- 
nounced in what the conventional reporter would be 
prone to describe as “unmeasured terms.” 

Apparently, the paper had not thought it neces- 
sary to call up Superintendent J. H. Francis for con- 
frmation or denial of the report. With guileless 
confidence the story seems to have been received and 
swallowed whole—bait, line, and sinker. Naturally, 
it disagreed and in the consequent upheaval the bil- 
ious editorial followed. Of course, there isn’t a 
word of truth in the report. When questioned about 
it the Los Angeles school superintendent declared 
with emphasis that no plans had been made for 
teaching sex hygiene below the high school, but it 
was his belief that it should be given to pupils of 
the eighth grade who are usually at least fourteen 
years of age. With this conclusion the unpre) udiced, 
everywhere, will agree, and the sooner the better. No 
more important study can be given a Jad or girl of 
pubescent age than that of sex hygiene and the sen- 
timental fulminations of hysterical newspapers about 
leaving such matters to a child to be taught at her 
or his mother’s knee are sheer flubdub. 

Possibly, a few mothers, a few fathers may be 
sensible enough to drive home these fundamental 
truths at an early age, but the majority of parents 
either will not or cannot properly instruct their 
children in the things they should know at the criti- 
cal age. Women instructors for the girls and sen- 
sible talks by trained men to the boys in sex hygiene 
classes would enhance greatly the value of the pub- 
lic school work and that it should start with the 
eighth grade scholars instead of waiting until high 
school is reached does not call for extended argu- 
ment. Fourteen is none too young an age to begin 
to inculcate the great truths of sex relation and we 
hope to see Superintendent Francis’ idea indorsed all 
over the state. It is true progression. 

That the health and development department of 
the public school system in Los Angeles in checking 
disease at an early age has accomplished an untold 
amount of good is well known to many and this has 
been made possible by the sex examinations so fool- 
ishly decried by those who know so little about the 
beneficent results accruing therefrom. Insofar as the 
girl pupils are concerned these examinations, in the 
last five years, have been made by Dr. Laura B. 
Bennett of the department or a woman medical as- 
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sistant and never without the full consent of parents, 
usually in the mother’s presence, and they are al- 
ways conducted with the utmost delicacy and privacy. 
Of still greater importance than these examinations 
are the classes in sex hygiene that early teach and 
train the young in the truths of sex. Any move- 
ment looking to the discontinuance of such school 
instruction could not be too highly deplored and the 
newspaper that lends itself to this mistaken policy 
will be doing a grievous wrong to the youth of 
Southern California and to succeeding generations. 


LITTLE PU YI IS DEPOSED* 

OOR little kiddie, Pu Yi! Of a Manchu throne 
he is shy. The princes have fled and the rebels 
have said, in place of a monarch they’ll have 
instead, republican rule, or, at least, they'll 
try—poor little kiddie, Pu Y1! 

Poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! There’s a tear in his six- 
year-old eye. The court is dispersed and the 
emperor cursed; his button of rank has been 
misplaced, his thousand servants have been 
effaced, there’s none within wait to come on 
the fly—poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! 

Poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! His dynasty line must 
die. The bigots have sworn that he shall be 
shorn, of title and palace and more that in 
malice will cause him a baby-like sigh—poor 
little kiddie, Pu Y1! 

Poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! Where shall his majesty 
hie? He such a mite to be object of spite. 
What has he done, this Child of the Sun, now 
to be balked of his kingdom of fun, just when 
the years harbor no fears, joy in his heart and 
happiness nigh—poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! 

Poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! Him that no one could 
deny! Now when he calls only blank walls 
echo his tremulous cry. Who shall be spanked 
when he’s bad? Who shall play “sub” for the 
tad? No one, alack, to curve out his back, 
none to receive vicarious whack! Isn’t it sad? 
O, my!—poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! 

Poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! Why did they trouble 
you, why? You with your laughter and toys. 
You with your fun-making noise. Gone is 
your titular name, gone are your chances for 
fame; cut off at six from royalty’s tricks, what 
a celestial shame! Why did they rap such a 
small chap, why did they not pass you by ?— 
poor little kiddie, Pu Yi! 


*By poetic license, which does not expire until De- 
cember 31, 1912, the English pronunciation is given 
“Vi? It lends itself more readily to metrical pur- 
poses, 





LA FOLLETTE SUBMITS TO THE INEVITABLE 
T 1S THE inevitable that has happened to La Fol- 
lette’s presidential aspirations. When Senator 


Cummins first announced his candidacy. ‘The Graph- 
ic commented on the simultaneous exit of the 
Wisconsin candidate. The Iowa progressive Repub- 


lican had read the handwriting on the political wall 
and construed it as an opportune time to fling his 
giove into the arena. By marshalling his own state 
in battle array and possibly controlling the votes of 
neighboring delegates favorable to his ambition who 
knows what might happen, doubtless was his line of 
argument. 

In this Senator Cummins displayed commendable 
prescience. It is not to be forgotten that the distin- 
guished Iowan was a tentative candidate for second 
place with Taft, giving way to “Sunny Jim” Sher- 
man of New York, on the score of geographical 
exigency. What failed to happen in 1908 may occur 
in 1912 in the event that Mr. Taft succeeds in cap- 
turing the convention. It is the west, not the east, 
that has to be placated this presidential year and who 
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so likely to supply a Taft crutch as the favorite son 
of a strong agricultural state, having warm friends 
in contiguous regions. Besides, at the age of 67 the 
vigorous campaign entailed on the head of the ticket 
is not to be envied. 

When such thick-and-thin admirers of La Fol- 
lette as Senators Clapp of Minnesota and Bristow of 
Kansas combine with La Follette’s own political 
manager, Walter Houser, to.draft the senator’s proc- 
lamation of withdrawal from the presidential race, 
the hopelessness of the situation is plainly indicated. 
ll-health is the putative cause fcr such action and 
while the official announcement is, at this writing, 
withheld, its imminency is apparent. Senator La Fol- 
lette’s extremely injudicious speech at Philadelphia 
last Friday night, at times rambling and almost in- 
coherent, suggests that the seat of disturbance is 
rather mental than physical, but perhaps complete 
rest and absolute divorcement from the presidential 
ambition will presently cure the senator’s ailment. 
At least, his friends and admirers, not necessarily his 
presidential supporters, profoundly hope this may 
follow, in the event his retirement is officially pro- 
claimed. 





DICKENS HAS STOOD THE TEST 

Iss cerencet ee peoples the world over are 

celebrating this month the centenary of the birth 
of Charles Dickens, one of the greatest creative 
geniuses England has produced since William Shake- 
speare, that universal genius, enriched literature for 
all time. Born February 7, 1812, Dickens burnt out 
his physical frame at the age of 58, leaving a heritage 
of humor and pathos, of vital stories deeply imbued 
with human nature, that makes him a lasting bene- 
factor to the race and whose works will survive so 
long as literature endures. 


forty-two years have elapsed since the master 
mind was stilled that gave us Wilkins Micawber, 
Little Nell, Paul Dombey, Newman Noggs, Smike, 
Sam Weller, Dick Swiveller, Sairey Gamp, Charley 
Bates, Fagin, Artful Dodger, Oliver Twist, Mr. 
Bumble, Mr. Squeers and his interesting family, the 
Jellabys, Mr. Turveydrop, Mr. Peckskniff, Mark 
Tapley, David Copperfield, Martin Chuzzlewit, Nich- 
olas Nickleby, Ltttle Dorritt, Pip, Sidney Carton, 
Bounderby, Gradgrind, Old Scrooge, Pickwick, John 
Peerybingle, and a hundred others whose names 
crowd up as, in memory, the flesh-and-blood char- 
acters of their creator flash before one’s mental gaze. 
It is an array of fictional verities, to commit an Irish- 
ism, the like of which cannot be summoned to the 
eredit of any other Anglo-Saxon writer known to 
literature. 

Is Dickens’ popularity waning? We are confident 
that it is not. Edition after edition of his novels 
have been issued and still they remain in constant 
demand, each new generation eagerly devouring those 
inimitable pictures conveying their unmistakable les- 
sons that so completely engross the minds and imagt- 
nation of children and adults alike. Superior critics 
may scoff at his pathos, may deride his humor and 
call it vulgar, may insist that his portraits are merely 
caricatures and his mannerisms tiresome, what mat- 
ters? They are forgotten, but Dickens lives on. 
Nice Mr. Howells may declare that the man who 
gave us Nancy and Bill Sykes would not be tolerated 
in these days and Prof. Brander Matthews assert 
that he is not to be compared with Thackeray, but 
much as we may respect the dean of American lit- 
erature and admire the genius of Thackeray we must 
yet differ with these criticisms. Their refutation is 
seen in the steady, unvarying demand for Charles 
Dickens’ works. 


It may be true that his characters are out of draw- 
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ing, as the artists say, but they are in nowise me- 
chanical, never “woodeny.” They live, they breathe, 
they stir our pulses. It has been well said that 
Dickens is in literature what Hogarth was in art, 
making us laugh by the very violence of his carica- 
tures, but underneath there is the calm and settled 
purpose to right wrongs; to expose shams, to un- 
mask villains and to do good to humanity. Irony 
and ridicule are his potent weapons, and he uses 
them with merciless severity. 

Think, too, what a debt of gratitude the world 
owes him for helping to perpetuate the kindly spirit 
of peace, charity and good will which his Christmas 
stories have impressed upon the English race at the 
holiday season! Than his “Christmas Carol,” “The 
Chimes” and “Cricket on the Hearth” nothing finer 
for those who love sentimentality and good fellow- 
ship has been written. They rank among the classics 
of English literature, they are pregnant with the 
spirit of Christmas joy and merriment. Every child 
should know these stories by heart; every girl and 
boy will be the better for a close fellowship with 
this human author who has revealed the spirit of 
Christmas to the world, to say nothing of the other 
great riches he has bestowed upon humanity through 


his genius. Let every reader of The Graphic de- 
cide to devote this entire month to a renewal of as- 


sociation with Dickens’ characters, in this way com- 
ing into closer touch with the Master novelist the 
world is honoring at this period. 


FREE TOLLS FOREDOOMED TO FAILURE 
ORMER Senator Frank P. Flint, back from his 
mission to the national capital to get free tolls 

for American coastwise ships, through the Panama 
Canal, reports that so much opposition to the move- 
ment exists in the east that success is not likely. 
This is as The Graphic outlined prior to the go- 
ing away of the envoy of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce and Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. There were too many forcible reasons 
why congress would not grant such a concession. 
Primarily, the enormous cost of the canal—in excess 
of $450,000,000-—with an annual interest and operat- 
ing expense of $17,000,000, makes it obligatory that 
as much revenue as possible, consistent with the lur- 
ing of traffic from the Suez route, be earned, and, 
with the coastwise vessels carrying 75 per cent or 
more of the traffic, to remit all tolls would be to 
place the burden on the nation at large in nowise 
profiting by the remission. 

Moreover, there is the Hay-Paunceforte treaty, 
binding the United States to maintain the canal free 
and open to the vessels of commerce on terms of en- 
tire equality. To discriminate in favor of vessels of 
American registry would be in specific violation of 
its terms. This, doubtless, will go far in deterring 
congress from meeting the request of Pacific coast 
bodies. In addition, the concession sought, if grant- 
ed, would have the effect of limiting the number of 
ships that are expected to use the canal, thus re- 
ducing the income still further so greatly needed to 
meet the fixed charges. Competition, and plenty of 
it, is the main desideratum. Already, the American 
coastwise vessel has a tremendous advantage over 
the foreign ship, through the monopoly it enjoys, 
thanks to our antiquated navigation laws. It would 
be heaping Ossa upon Pelion to give this additional 
privilege, for by shutting out all foreign competition 
the consumer would gain nothing. 

In the last analysis the question of tolls will have 
to be a business one, and government will be com- 
pelled to adopt a plan of charging “what the traffic 
will bear.” Ii this country can demonstrate to the 
shipping interests of the world a saving by means of 
using the Panama Canal route, as opposed to Sucz, 
the business is bound to drift this way. From Eu- 
rope to San Francisco, the present distance in sea 
miles is 13,621, which will be cut almost in two by 
using the canal. From Europe to Valparaiso nearly 
3000 miles will be saved by it, and in steaming from 
England to New Zealand 1600 miles are clipped off 
the voyage. These are pregnant arguments in favor 
of the canal and they are certain to prevail if the 
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new highway is not made prohibitive by reason of 
ieavy rates. We cannot collect all expenses from the 
foreign vessels and pass our own through free of 
cost. It would be a most injudicious policy from 
every viewpoint. 

As to the argument that the transcontinental roads 
will suffer by the opening of the canal to traffic, sta- 
tistics are against such a theory. In 1g11 the total 
traffic between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, across 
the isthmus, amounted in value to $99,000,000. Five 
years ago the total traffic between the two coasts 
was valued at only $6,000,000. Since then, of course, 
the Tehuantepec Railroad has been opened, but it 
does not appear that the American transcontinental 
railroads have suffered by that competition. This 
traffic is bound to be accentuated by the canal and 
as result of it, having to be transported by rail to 
interior points or thence to the coast ports, the rail- 
roads will be benefited rather than the reverse by the 
increased trade. 


ROOSEVELT QUOTES LINCOLN 

VIDENCE accumulates that the anti-Taft senti- 

ment ineffectually sought to be centered in La 
Iollette is getting ready to light on Col. Roosevelt 
in a heap. Taking the cue of “principles, not men” 
as the motto of the progressivists, allegiance is 
gracefully transferred from the discarded leader to 
the sage of Sagamore Hill without embarrassment to 
the anti-laftites. One by one the Wisconsin man’s 
supporters are deserting his cause and while our own 
Governor Johnson puts up a pretty bluff it is appar- 
ent he does not intend to tie up to a lost cause. We 
still contend that he will come home shouting for 
the colonel. 

Meanwhile, what of that sphinx? He broke si- 
lence today to indulge in a mystic reference to Lin- 
coln’s position in 1860 which, evidently, Roosevelt 
believes parallels his case. Its purport is that if he, 
Lincoln, (Roosevelt) labored a month he could not 
express his conservative views and intentions more 
clearly, more strongly than have already been ex- 
pressed in his printed speeches. “If what J have al- 
ready said has failed to convince you, no repetition 
would convince.” These were Lincoln’s words, they 
are now employed by Roosevelt who, to the as- 
sembled reporters, read further: 


* * * * ZT have bad men to deal with, both 
North and South, who are eager for something 
new upon which to base misrepresentation; men 
who would like to frighten me or at least to fix 
upon me a reputation for timidity and cowardice. 
They would seize upon almost anything I should 
write as being “an awful coming down.” I in- 
tend keeping an eye upon these gentlemen, and will 
not unnecessarily put weapons into their hands. 


With this Delphic utterance the colonel’s auditors 
had to be content and to our nection it is all-suffi- 
cient. The interpretation is that what he has said 
in the past concerning his non-candidacy is an honest 
expression. That in the sense of being a seeker for 
the nomination he is in nowise to be regarded. BUT 
if the country DEMANDS that he head the Repub- 
lican ticket then—well, that is a different matter al- 
together. Of course, if he is “drafted,” as a good 
soldier he will go to the front. It begins to look as 
if he would be conscripted. 


CHURCHILL’S RECEPTION AT BELFAST 


They marched up thirty thousand men 
And then they all marched back again.—Old Song. 


HIS was the situation at Belfast Thursday when 
Winston Churchill and John Redmond arrived 
te deliver addresses favorable to home rule for Ire- 
land, so bitterly opposed by the Protestant men of 
Ulster province. The latter had massed at Belfast 
thirty thousand strong to hoot and jeer at the visit- 
ing Liberal speakers and, possibly, do physical vio- 
lence. But the presence of a cordon of reserve 
troops and a strong guard of police discouraged the 
mob whose warm threats of yesterday possibly were 
dampened by the heavy rainfall overnight. At any 
rate the projected demonstration fizzled out and the 
addresses were made, subject only to the usual ver- 
bal interjections. 
It was a foolish invasion, but characteristic of the 
first lord of the admiralty whose judgment may be 
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awry at times, but his courage is never to be ques- 
tioned. Mrs. Churchill accompanied her husband, a 
measure of insurance that speaks well for her 
woman’s nerve. [Irish Protestants, no matter how 
strongly stirred they may be, do not war upon 
women and the automobile in which she and the 
chief object of their wrath were seated was not mo- 
lested by the angry mill hands that surged about the 
machine in its progress from the railroad station to 
the hotel. The sight of Winston Churchill hung in 
effigy doubtless was an unpleasant shock, but the 
wife of a Liberal minister in these days of militant 
suffragism in London must be prepared for almost 
any outre procedure affecting officialdom. 

Home rule primarily contemplates the establish- 
ment of an Irish parliament to make laws for Ire- 
land, but there will be provision in the hill for rep- 
resentation in the Imperial parliament, although, of 
course, to a greatly diminished extent from that now 
obtaining. The Irish parliament is to have no voice 
as to the army, navy, militia, foreign policy, coinage, 
or military camps, and for twelve years no control 
of the constabulary. ‘These are important reserva- 
tions but inevitable at this stage of the transfer of 
the seat of government. Ireland 1s to receive an al- 
lowance of £2,000,000 a year for fifteen years, at the 
end of which time the country is to contribute to the 
support of the Imperial government based on a per- 
centage of revenue. 

This would seem to be a fairly advantageous plan 
for the Emerald Isle and one under which the peo- 
ple should prosper. With the country showing a 
material advance in prospects due to the changed 
land ownership laws of recent years, which have 
done much to stimulate the energy and thrift of the 
people, home rule promises to assist still further in 


the process of rehabilitation so well under way. 
i - 


NATIVE SON JOHN SPEAKETH 
AVING pronounced his ipse dixit, to the effect 
that Taft will be the only candidate and that his 

unanimous nomination will be followed by his elec- 
tion, Mr. John Hays Hammond of various promotion 
enterprises, South African political refugee, mining 
expert and late special representative of the gentle- 
man he so gratefully lauds, at the coronation of King 
George, may now rest satisfied that he has done his 
best. Back from a tour to Mexico he seeps into Los 
Angeles surcharged with information that should 
speedily settle vexed political questions now bother- 
ing the nation. Let John do it! 

Imprimis, Roosevelt will not accept a nomination 
“even in the very remote possibility that it would be 
tendered him.” This tip, we understand, Native Son 
John had straight from President Madero who, nat- 
urally, is in close touch with politics on the Atlan- 
tic coast. He has little else to distract his attention 
just now. More: Taft has made tree-men-dous 
gains throughout the west and, in fact, over the en- 
tire country. “The objections,” saith this Sir Oracle, 
“that have been raised against him are not valid, and 
when threshed out in the campaign will be under- 
stood, with consequent great gain in his support.” 
Whether this is a Madero deduction or a Hammond- 
sonian predication is not determinable; we shall take 
the question under advisement. But, soft, list to 
this: 

If you tickle the grass-roots all over the country 
and put your ear to the ground and correctly 
gauge the sentiment of the people everywhere, you 
will develop a sentiment for Taft that I believe 
will result in his election. Through the league of 
clubs (of which Hammond is the head) I have 
kept in touch with the sentiment all over the coun- 
try, and I believe that a correct estimate of the 


Situation would show Taft a stronger man than 
any other before the people. 


Mr. Hammond is grieved at the manner in which 
his native state has been misrepresented in the east. 
He is confident that his beloved California is for 





laft, “who is paying no attention to other candi-. 


dates—he is running on his own merits.” As to his 
own candidacy for the vice-presidency, fie, fie! Our 
John is not an aspirant for office—this is official— 
and he has “no idea” that he will have “any place” 
on the national ticket. He has so many “other 
things” to look after. With Taft and 


What a pity! 
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Hammond as the slogan the Republican party ought 
tc carry Rhode Island, Delaware, Nevada, New 
Mexico and, who knows? perhaps, Oklahoma, where 
two delegates already have been instructed for the 
head of the tentative ticket. What a delightfully op- 
timistic bunkoist our picturesque old friend Native 


Son John is, to be sure. 
ee Sa 

HAINS’ ATTEMPT AT REINSTATEMENT 

ENATOR RAYNOR’S bill in congress to re- 

store Peter C. Hains Jr., to the army, with his 
old rank of captain of artillery, should meet with 
stern disapproval in the senate. Hains shot to death 
a man whom he suspected of undue intimacy with 
his wife. Possibly, she had been indiscreet in his 
prolonged absences from home, but the guilt of 
Annis was open to doubt. Without giving the sus- 
pected man a chance to defend himself Hains took 
him unawares when he was unarmed and defense- 
less and brutally assassinated him, his brother, 
Thornton J. Hains, the author, meanwhile preventing 
any interference with the murderer. 

For this crime Hains received a sentence ridicu- 
lously inadequate and after serving a short term in 
prison Governor Dix of New York pardoned him. 
Now, old friends of his father and mother are inter- 
esting themselves still further in his behalf, this time 
at the expense of the army and of his country. The 
son of a brigadier general of the United States army 
and on the maternal side grandson of an admiral of 
the United States navy, Peter Ilains has highly in- 
fluential family connections, which probably account 
for the questionable exercise of the pardoning power 
of the New York executive. But the United States 
senate must not be a party to this family conspiracy. 
Its success would he an affront to the army and a 
disgrace to the nation. 

No matter what Hains may have thought of Annis 
it was a cowardly act to wait until he was in bath- 
ing and then from a point of vantage on a diving 
raft pistol the swimmer to death. Commenting upon 
the crime the New York Times says: 


Even “the unwritten law” did not justify in any 
circumstances the taking of deadly revenge upon 
an unarmed, unwarned, and helpless man. With 
the provocation Hains had, the obsolete system of 
systematized murder. which in more barbaric days 
was called a “code of honor’ would, indeed, have 
demanded the challenging of Annis by Hains, but 
it would have compelled the latter to risk his own 
life in attempting to kill the former in a fair fight 
with swords or pistols. The code, bad as it was, 
never countenanced slaughter in cold blood and 
from ambush. That is the “feud,” as it lingers 
among ignorant mountaineers, but it was good 
enough for Hains, and he carried out his carefully 
arranged plan without any danger to himself. 


We submit, that a man who deems himself justified 
in pursuing such a course is not fit to entrust with 
the command of a battery or return to the artillery 
corps of the United States army to mingle with of- 
ficers among whom such “bushwhacking’ conduct 
would be regarded with contempt. Peter C. Hains, 
if he had his deserts, would be wearing stripes of a 
penitentiary make, not the kind that denote rank and 
honor bestowed by the United States on its well- 
approved commissioned officers. The bil! of Senator 
Raynor of Maryland should be rejected in committee. 





GRAPHITES 

Fake advertising concerns in Southern California 
would be far fewer in number if we had a law on 
our stattite books as drastic as that in effect in Ger- 
many where a so-called beauty doctor has just been 
sent to prison for two years for advertising to give 
“beauty to clients in two weeks.” One client went 
insane through the secret treatment received and is 
now in an asylum. It is small comfort to her friends 
to ee that the one responsible for her trouble is 
in jail. 


Myrtle Reed, the Chicago author who eliminated 
her further usefulness by “opening the door for her- 
self,” lived with her husband in Paradise Flat. But 
her letters, recently made public, prove that it was 
more of a hell than a heaven and she decided to 
move out of it by “slamming” the door. 


Former Banker Morse, recently pardoned by Pres- 
ident Taft after serving less than one-seventh of his 
term of imprisonment, who was at death’s door, ac- 
cording to his physicians, is now so far recovered 
that Wall street looks for him in a few days. Won- 
derful restorative medicine is a pardon! 


=——-- 
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DICKENS’ HAUNTS, DICKENS’ CHARACTERS 


Y THIS centennial month c«f Charles Dickens, 
A when the entire English-speaking world 1s 
laying tributes at the memorial feet of the 
great novelist it is interesting to know that of the 
many London haunts immortalized by the creator 
of so many immortal characters that “Fulwood’s 
Rents,” the old Juildings rendered famous in 
“Oliver Twist” as the haunt of Fagin the Jew, are 
soon to come down to make room for modern of- 
fices. Historically, there are few old London 
buildings with so interesting a history as “The 
Rents,’ as they are still called in the neighborhood. 
Before Dickens’ time, Francis Bacon lived in these 
buildings. It was here that Bacon drew up a cat- 
alogue of his furniture, the value of which he 
placed at $300—worth about double the sum in those 
days as compared to present values. In the very 
early days, the neighborhood was one of the “swell” 
parts of London, the district being mainly residen- 
tial. Fulwood House—the town mansion of James 
Fulwood—occupied in the time of James I, the 
quiet seclusion of Gray’s Inn, the famous seat of 
legal learning. The house of Fulwood was one of 
the finest in England. In the time of Dickens, 
London had, as it were, grown up, and the “Rents” 
became one of the lowest quarters of the metropo- 
lis, inhabited by vagabonds, thieves and characters 
of the underworld so vividly portrayed by the great 
novelist. Dickens lived in Furnival’s Inn, just 
around the corner from Fulwood’s Rents, and used 
to know a lodger in the group of buildings with 
the unsavory reputation. It was while paying a 
visit to this acquaintance that Dickens formed the 
idea of making the place the scene of a “thieves’ 
kitchen.” Before Dickens’ time, Jack Sheppard, the 
famous bandit, had found a hiding place within the 
old rookery, so Dickens was not far wrong in locat- 
ing more modern thieves in the buildings. Today 
IFulwood’s Rents stand just back of Chancery Lane 
Tuppenny Tube station, and American visitors fre- 
quently alight to be “guided” to the spot where Oli- 
ver Twist learned to steal. In the disappearance 
of these old buildings, London will lose one of its 
most historic and interesting landmarks.” 


Fulwood Rents may be forever obliterated, yet, 
they and the characters they contained will live so 
long as humanity has a breathing spot, because the 
illustrious delineator created them for all time— 
for Dickens was pre-eminently the novelist of hu- 
man nature: and in the breadth and scope of his 
genius he surpassed all others. There is hardly a 
note in the scale of humanity that he did not touch, 
and hardly a potmt in the grand circle of human 
experience that he did not illumine; hardly a lesson 
in life that may not be learned from his books. His 
characters include the men and women of every 
class, from the highest to the lowest; and while they 
are portrayed with marvelous felicity, there is no 
repetition—no resurrection of the same people under 
another name. Like Shakespeare, he was able to 
call his creatures from the earth, the air, the sea, 
and give to them a vivid personality—but a person- 
ality distinct and different. Hamlet, Iago, Shylock, 
Richard, Lear, and Falstaff are produced but 
once; and there are no second editions of Pickwick, 
Micawher, Dick Swiveller, “The Marchioness,” Lit- 
tle Nell, Mark Tapley and Steerforth. The brains 
which conceived these and many other personages 
had more in common than many would imagine, and 
the gratifying fact that Dickens lived and _ died 
practically in our time emphasizes Shakespeare’s ex- 
istence. 


It is claimed that the “Fulwood’s Rents” build- 
ings are the last to go of the Dickens houses. 
The “Old Curiosity Shop” in the little street lead- 
ing from Clare Market into Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
no longer within the great novelist’s topography. 
As a matter of fact, the real “Old Curiosity Shop” 
was three blocks away. The home of David Cop- 
perfield has been overhauled so much that there are 
no traces of the original left. This was Dickens’ 
own home, where, as a bov, he suffered so much— 
for Charles Dickens and David Copperfield were 
one and the same person, to a great extent. The 
“sponging houses” are all gone; they ceased to exist 
when imprisonment for debt ended. All of the 
tough joints on the Thames and the places where 
Captain Cuttle, Dombey, Pecksniff, Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, and Uriah Heap, once lived, or were supposed 
to have lived, can no more be pointed out. Even 
the homes of the Wellers, Mrs. Bardell and Tommy 
Traddles, are no longer landmarks. 


It is not probable that many of the places where 
the novelist burned the midnight oil can be readily 
picked out, although it was at 48 Doughty street 
that he wrote the concluding chapters of “Pickwick” 
and “Oliver Twist,” the whole of “Nicholas Nick- 
elby” and the first ten chapters of “Barnaby 
Rudge.” This latter novel he finished at 1 Devon- 


shire Terrace, and wrote “Dombey and Son,” “The 
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Old Curiosity Shop,” “David Copperfield,” and a 
number of the Christmas stories, and at the Tavis- 
tock House he wrote “Little Dorrit,” “Bleak House” 
and “The Tale of Two Cities.” Dickens at one 
time of his life was a frequenter of the old Globe 
Theater, and also of the Olympic, almost directly 
opposite. Near these places of amusement was an 
inn known as the Shakesneare Head (31 Wych 
street), and its landlord, who was none other than 
Mark Lemon, afterward the famous editor of Punch 
many a time “set up the drinks” for Dickens and 
his gay newspaper friends and associates. 


Apropos, it is undeniably true that Dickens be- 
stowed many of his fictitious names on real flesh 
and blood personages. Indeed, he and David Cop- 
perfield were not far apart, so far as salient feat~ 
ures were concerned. Tracy Tupman was the happy 
counterfeit of a man named Winters, who at the 
present day would be pounded or arrested for what 
is known in American slang as “mashing.” Paul 
Dombey was an invalid nephew of the author, his 
right name being Harry Burnett. Dora Copperfield 
was a Miss Beadwell, with whom Dickens was in 
love at the early age of 18. Mrs. Bardell, who gave 
Pickwick the worst fright of his life, was a schem- 
ing boarding-house widow named Ann Ellis. Tom- 
my Traddles was Colonel Froom Talfourd, former- 
ly superintendent of Indian affairs in Canada. Miss 
Mowcher was a Miss Wilkes; Mrs. Skewton, a 
Mrs. Campbell; the abominable Squeers was Wil- 
liam Shaw; the lovely Cheeryble Brothers were 
cotton spinners and merchants of Manchester; the 
“Fat Boy” was a true-to-life character, and so was 
Captain Cuttle, one of the most attractive charac- 
ters of all. 


The original of Dickens “Little Dorrit” died in 
1909 at Southsea in the person of Mrs. Georgina 
Margaret Hayman. Her father, Mr. Bridges, was’ 
a London solicitor, and was for many years an in- 
timate friend of Dickens. The novelist was a 
frequent visitor at the solicitor’s house and took 
a keen interest in all the members of the family. 
Mrs. Hayman, as a girl, was very pretty and all 
the lads in the district made eyes at her. One day 
she lost one of a pair of red shoes that she used 
to wear, an incident which Dickens made use of 
in his works. Mrs. Havman’s brother, who died 
while still a lad, is said to have inspired another 
of Dickens‘ characters, “Tiny Tim” in “A Christ- 
mas Carol.” The boy met with an accident while 
at play, being impaled on an area railing, but he 
was a cherry little fellow in spite of the injury 
that made him a cripple. Dickens is also said to 
have characterized the boy as Paul Dombey, the 
invalid son of old Dombey. 


In 1r909 Alfred Tennyson Dickens, who died a 
few weeks ago in New York, then the oldest sur- 
viving son of the great novelist, arrived in London 
from Australia, where he had been for forty-five 
years. He was 20 years of age when he left home 
-~-Devonshire House, still to be seen facing Maryle- 
bone Church. Jn the course of an interview regard- 
ing his father’s works Mr. Dickens said: ‘‘The 
original. of the raven im ‘Barnaby Rudge’ was one 
we kept at Tavistock House, not its  stuccessor, 
which died at Gad’s Hill. The former bird, I re- 
member, was an intelligent, although at the same 
time a troublesome creature. He was an excellent 
linguist, and one of his favorite pastimes was to 
call up the coachman at the most inconvenient hours 
of the night. ‘“Tupping,’ it would call, ‘master 
wants the horses—master wants the carriage!’ Tup- 
ping used to think the summons came from one 
of the maids and one night he had actually had the 
horses in the carriage before discovering the de- 
ception.” Alfred Dickens did not remember his 
grandfather, who. however, he was convinced was 
the original of Micawber, the gentleman who was al- 
ways “waiting for something to turn up.’ “My 
grandmother, however, I can well recall,’ he add- 
ed. “She visited Gad’s Hill in 1863. She was a 
gentle, quiet, simple lady and her character un- 
doubtedly inspired to no small degree that of Mrs. 
Nickleby.” 

Unquestionably, however. many of the great auth- 
or’s best characters were his own creations, conspic- 
uously, Mark Tapley, who accompanied Chuzzlewit 
to America, and Dick Swiveller, two of the most 
genial, lovable and noble creatures that have ever 
been given fictitious existence, and Micawber, dear 
old Wilkins Micawber, who was everlastingly “wait- 
ing for something to turn up.” Now, Pecksniff, 
Uriah Heap, Mrs. Nickleby, Steerforth, Weller 
(father and son), and scores of others, including 
Mr. Jefferson Brick, and other American characters 
were suggested to this wonderful delineator—not 
created by him—and exaggerated or colored, or 
otherwise treated, so as to make one great, un- 
exceptionably-harmonious whole. No other prose 
writer (nor all of them) has given the world so 
many imperishable characters—fictitiously presented, 
of course, but really to be met with in every-day 
flesh and blood, particularly among all English- 
speaking peoples. 
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PARIS EDIFIED BY “THE GRASSHOPPERS” 


T IS A question, and will, perhaps, always be a 
| question, whether it is entirely justifiable from 
the viewpoint of art to make the theater a sort 

of lecture-room for the purpose of furnishing 1n- 
struction upon matters of moral, political and so- 
cial importance. It is no less a question whether 
or not the opera or the concert-halls should be 
merely places of amusement or should confine 
themselves strictly to the production of such works 
as might reasonably be supposed capable af aug- 
menting the refinement of the civilized world. Ber- 
nard Shaw has given us numerous examples of 
plays that are nothing more nor less than sermons. 
The wonderful thing about it is that these plays, 
although for the most part constructed in such a 
way as to defy and set aside all of the time-worn 
rules and principles of stage technic, have been 
successful not only on the stage, but in book form. 
That people want to be amused cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubted, but it really seems as if our 
modern educational advantages had done so much 
to change our very natures that we, a few of us, 
at least, take pleasure in being instructed. 

But what would be the effect on the stage in 
general if this plan of making the theater a school- 
house were to become widely adopted? It is an 
interesting question, particularly so at this time 
when it seems that even the pleasure-loving Trench 
public is having its chance to accept or reject the 
Shaw method. The Shaw method, and yet not ex- 
actly the Shaw method; for the French playwright, 
with his clear conception of the necessities of the 
stage, and perhaps a little less deep philosophy than 
Shaw, never seems willing to go to the length of 
the English master in his contempt for formal rules 
of dramatic construction. ‘Thus we see that for the 
most part the philosophical plays seen on the Paris 
stage are thoroughly well constructed dramas. They 
make you think, perhaps, but thev do not degener- 
ate into mere lectures. The action is always more 
or less rapid, and generally exciting. 

This is the case of the play which is the occas- 
10n of this article: “Les Sauterelles’—Vhe Grass- 
hoppers—a title which puzzles one at first until it 
is explained that it symbolizes the scourge, no less 
terrible than a scourge of grasshoppers, of the 
rulers and administrators of the French colonies. 
The play before us reveals a French colony, sup- 
posedly in China or Cambodge; it shows us the 
rulers sent out by France to protect this colony and 
using their powers simply to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the natives. It is not a pretty pic- 
ture, and it does not paint the French politician 
in a good light. But, after all, we know from our 
histories what conquerors of savage and half civ- 
ilized countries have been in the past, and why ex- 
pect them to be any different in the present? To 
tell the truth, that which impressed me the most in 
this whole play was not the political intrigue and 
dishonesty of the French rulers, but their careless- 
ness and incompetence; characteristics which might 
well cost them their lives. 

* # x 

In order to give his play dramatic force and also 
to bring out this matter of incompetence and the 
danger of it with greater force, the author, Emile 
Fabre, has selected a time of native revolt. This 
revolt is brought about by two causes: First, new 
taxes required to be paid by the natives to cover the 
interest on a loan of twenty millions, half of which 
goes into the pockets of the French rulers or is 
expended in building their palaces, and the other 
half being used to binld prisons for the punishment 
of recalcitrant natives. But to get this loan, and 
to insure the payment of the taxes, two things are 
necessary: First to impress the bankers of France 
that the country is peaceful and prosperous, and, 
second to get the consent of the native emperor 
and his viceroys and mandarins. These French 
bankers can be convinced in but one way, namely, 
by the return to I’rance of some of the soldiers sent 
out to hold the natives in check. There is trouble 
about doing this because a noted bandit, pirate and 
leader of the insurrectionists, is at large and it would 
be manifestly unwise to let the French troups leave 
the country until this man is captured and decap- 
itated. 

The first act brings all of this out very clearly. 
Ii takes place in the palace of the resident superior 
ct Shong Hoi. It is, at first, a sort of reception 
at which the wives of the various French residents 
are seen, and also Madame Nam-Trieu, the wife of 
the native minister of the emperor. This woman 
plays an important nart m the denouement, for her 
husband is inclined to be a friend of the French 
until he discovers that his wife has become the 
mistress of one of the French rulers, when his 
friendship turns to hate, and he secretlv leads the 
insurrection. At the end of the second act it is 
decided that the loan must be negotiated but that 
first of all the bandit, Muong-Ba, must be captured, 
and the commanding officer of the French forces 
is given carte blanche to accomplish this. Prac- 
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tically the whole of these two acts are occupied 
with a discussion of this loan, the necessity of get- 
ting rid of the pirate and of then sending home 
certain of the French troops; and bringing out the 
various actors in this drama. It is impossible to 
repeat it all, but it shows them to be a despicable 
lot of professional politicians, in it for what they 
can get out of it. 
* * *K 

The third act plays a year later. The loan has 
been made, it only remains to get the consent of 
the native viceroys to the new taxes. This is re- 
fused. But the French rulers will not let this 
stand in the way of their Joan. They seize the old 
emperor and install a child in his place. Act four, 
another year later. A grand ball for the opening 
of the new palace of the I*rench governor. In 
this act the native minister Nam-Trieu, who has 
discovered the infidelity of his wife, places a dag- 
ger in her hands and commands her, according 
to the native custom, to kill herself. This man, who 
is the only one of the native ministers who has 
been retained after the accession of the boy-king, 
then shows himself in his true colors. He makes a 
sign to the native servants who quietly follow him 
out. The next moment the French residents enter 
in great excitement because they have found them- 
selves locked within this magnificent new palace, 
the doors bolted and barred, and a howling mob 
of insurrectionists outside. They telephone to the 
barracks and learn that the drawbridge has been 
blown up and the French soldiers thus also im- 
prisoned. It now transpires also that the last lot of 
amununition sent out by the French government was 
of the wrong calibre and cannot be used in the 
guns; that the cable to the Island of Salanganes, 
where there were soldicrs who might be telegraphed 
for, was ten miles too short and did not really 
reach the island at all although paid for and nom- 
inally in service; that one of the commanding of- 
ficers of the French forces is away on leave and 
the other off on a tour of inspection. All of which 
is evidently aimed at the facts of the explosion of 
powder on board the “Liberte” Jast summer; and 
these statements appear in the printed play, but 
were not used on the stage, J do not know why 
since there is no censor here to interfere. 

* ot: = 

Finally, in the last act we see that the French 
soldiers have been able to repair their drawbridge 
and escape from their barracks and have come to 
the rescue of the people imprisoned in the govern- 
or’s palace.- They arrive just in time, for the in- 
surrectionists are battering down the doors. This 
would be a fine dramatic ending, but the author 
reserves his best bit of satire to the last. When 
the French soldiers enter it is learned that the boy 
king has been assassinated by the insurrectionists. 
He, of course, was only the tool of the French 
governor. The insurrection was against the French 
rule, but it would never do to tell that tale in 
France, it might lead to an investigation, to the 
exposition of disagreeabe facts. The question is: 
what to tell the home eovernment? 

This is solved by the governor. He dictates 
a dispatch saying that a revolt has broken out 
against the court and the mandarins, and that the 
emperor had been assassinated; that he had been 
able to put down this revolt; but that it will evi- 
dently be necessary now to annex this country, do- 
ing away with the emperor and the empire alto- 
gether, and giving the people an advisory parlia- 
ment elected by universal suffrage. At this every- 
body cries, “Perfect!” “Admirable!” “Excellent,” 
etc., and on this scene of hypocrisy the curtain falls. 

This ending is a fine piece of stage technic. For 
it shows us plainly that this play is not intended 
to be a mere melodrama of insurrection, but a pic- 
ture of how the clever politician is able to turn 
every event to his advantage. And we see plainly 
enough that this insurrection, intended to destroy 
the French power, has done nothing but augment it 
and place it all the more firmly in the hands of 
these dishonest and unscrupulous administrators. A 
brilliant play and a genuine success! But will it 
change matters? Not at all, for although there are 
men in France capable of ruling a colony properly 
they are not in politics. One day this republic will 
get the washing that comes sooner or later in all 
republics—(and is neither unknown nor unnecessary 
in our own)—but it has not come yer. Let us hope 
that the French people’s fondness for revolutions 
will not, this time, lead them to adopt that dan- 
gerous means of house cleaning. 

FRANK PATTERSON. 

Paris, Jan. 16.1922. 








_Saturday’s conference at Chicago of the progres- 
sive governors of the country will decide whether or 
not Colonel Roosevelt is to become an active candi- 
date for the presidency. Ii the meeting develops a 
well-defined demand for him he will enter the run- 
ning, it is announced. Gov. Johnson will attend the 
gathering. We reiterate our statement that Califor- 
nia’s executive will return home shouting for Teddy. 
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YEATS’ PLAY “KATHLEEN NI HOULIHAN” 





han, Wilham Butler Yeats had a much bigger 

idea than he actually carried out. On the pro- 
gram he tells how he happened to write it. “One 
night,” he says, “I had a dream, almost as distinct 
as a vision, of a cottage where there was well be- 
ing, and firelight, and talk of marriage, and into 
the midst of that cottage came an old woman in a 
long cloak. She was Ireland itself, that Kathleen 
Ni Houlihan, for whom so many songs have been 
sung, and for whose sake so many have gone to 
their death. J thought 1f | could write this out 
as a little play I could make others see my dream 
as I had seen it.” The author of “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire,” that dainty little atmospheric play 
so full of charm and delight acted upon by so 
definite an impresston ought to have carried out 
the spirit of his dream better than he has done. 
The brief description shows the plan of the play. 
Little more takes place than is described. The dif- 
ficulty lies in the Jack of atmosphere, a defect that 
could hardly be laid at the door of the actors, for 
with the material at their disposal they did as best 
they might. At the end they almost rose to a 
height. <A little more to work with and the play 
would have been very impressive, full of a bigness 
of purpose that would lift one out of oneself. As it 
is without the foreword on the program it would 
be difficult to guess what it was all about until near 
at end. 


I HIS little one-act play “Kathleen Ni Houli- 


Father, mother, and son are in their peasant’s 
cottage. The mother is finishing the brave wedding 
clothes that the older son is to wear on the morrow. 
The young son is at the window; he hears sounds 
of cheering, but cannot tell whence they come. The 
older son appears with the dowry of $100 which the 
father of his bride has that day paid. The old fath- 
er is full of plans for spending it and the talk is 
of this and petty things. From the window the 
son sees an old woman, and out of human kindness 
they invite her in and offer her bread and money. 
But it is not these she wants. By the fireside she 
sits in her long, black cloak and speaks of the sor- 
rows of her life. The young lover draws closer and 
closer as she tells of the men who have loved and 
dicd for her. They are of today and of years 
long since past. And she sings weird songs of 
mourning and death. Presently, she rises to go. 
She seems more vigorous than before and she tells 
of the need of men to help her get back her broad, 
green fields. And without is the cheering of alien 
soldiers. The young man follows close beside her. 
At the door she pauses, and there is the girl whom 
he is to marry. The maiden clings to him but he 
hears her not. Kathleen Ni Houlihan is singing 
of the weeping there will be tomorrow and of those 
brave men who live in story. She passes out and 
the young man follows after. The material, the 
idea, is there, but somehow, the soul is not. ‘The 
actors are quite wonderful in their simplicity, in 
their harmonious team work, in their freedom from 
personal exploitation, aji very refreshing to those 
who are tired of theatrical tricks. They rejoice in 
beautiful Irish names. We may expect anything 
of Marie Ni Shiubhlaigh, Eileen O'Doherty. Eithne 
Magee. 

x «+ 

Kathleen Ni Houlihan, a name the old man re- 
membered, having heard in his youth in a_ song, 
was played by Sara Allgood, who extracted from 
the role all there seemed to be in it.1 Her full, 
round voice she managed beautifully, doing that 
extremely difficult thing of passing from speaking 
to singing without a break. The songs that she 
sang were of Ireland and full of that true feeling 
that colors the undying folk songs of all nations- 
Miss Allgood had an opportunity to show her ver- 
satility for on the same afternoon she was called 
upon to play the Widow Quin, a role that requires a 
lightness of touch directly opposed to the somber- 
ness of Kathleen. The character work of the entire 
company is remarkable, for it is done without pyro- 
technical display and as a matter of course. The 
drunken scene in “The Playboy of the Western 
World,” where Michael James Flaherty comes back 
from the wake is altogether charming. He man- 
ages to convey the impression of relaxed muscles 
and the facetious humor of a drunken man without 
once taking up the center of the stage with his 
loose legged walk or attracting the attention un- 
pleasantly. Huis attempt to latch the door with his 
fiiger in its crack is excruciating funny. One of the 
remarkable things about this company of players is’ 
its astonishing repertoire. They played for weeks 
in New York changing the bill from day to day. 
The number of plays at their command seems un- 


limited. 
ANNE PAGE. 


New York, February 5. 1912. 
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ON THE OWL 


the courtly colored gentleman in the wash- 
room. 
“Yes, colonel,” replied my friend, the porter, 
“but (a smiling pause) the company doesn't.” 
Gentle hint, wasn’t it, to be more precise In my 
language? After all, a member of the colored race, 
of which William Dean Llowells wrote recently that 
it contained the only Americans who cared for good 
manners, can be an adimirable critic 1f not an expert 
editor. 


D: YOU permit smoking here?” I ventured to 


K * Kk 

In the four feet of books which adorn two sheives 
in the buffet parlor car there was one volume up- 
side down, this morning. It was the Book of 
Books. At all events it had been handied recently, 
but why the inversion? Can the clergy tell? For 
there be signs and portents even in these days. 

SS * * 

President Sproule, who believes firmly that the 
best is only good enough, and practices it, has rev- 
olutionized the dining car service. Now there is no 
room for kickers, of either plethoric or insufficient 
purse. In truth, this perpetually poverty-stricken 
scribe was overjoyed Jast night at the revelation 
that he could fare sumptuously—a five course club 
dinner, price fixed—for just one hundred cents. You 
cannot beat it from Marchand’s to the Strand. There 
is only one dinner in San Francisco like it that 1 
know-—-at the Cercle de l'Union, the premier French 
club, and that, in fact, is a family affair. 


On the way down, I have been reading Gerhart 
Hauptmann's “he Fool in Christ.” The title, ob- 
viously, presents a shocking misadventure for those 
who only rush and read. he book, I am told, 1s 
not selling on this account. but the whole text 1s 
simply inspired. Emmanuel Quint, the poor Ger- 
man peasant who tried to imitate Christ was met by 
the promised Spirit, but the county physician when 
he had examined Quint pronounced his verdict thus: 
“Tf he ever shows up here again, let me know on 
the quiet, and we will just pack him off to the in- 
sane asylum.” Quint's extraordinary and quite 1m- 
possible delusion—even Anno Domini I9g1I—was 
“The Savior is in me and invisible.’ Of course, 
the most remarkable feature of this most remark- 
able book is that Hauptmann, its author, has bees. 
till now one of the foremost and most dogmatic of 
the German school of scientific ‘‘materialists.” 

* + * 

Vio was it» Wrote, “The Power 
You can find that power splendidly illustrated on 
any transit of the Owl. And that reminds me that 
the most powerful brain of which I know in Cali- 
fornia has the most silent tongue—except im court. 
1 refer to Garret McEnerney, who since the death 
of Judge Garber in Berkeley and Judge John S. 
Chapman in Los Angeles, is facile princens among 
the intellectual giants of the California bar. He 
is positively the best listener I ever met, and perhaps 
this is at least one reason why he is the greatest 
lawyer’ I ever knew. He lets his client turn him- 
self inside out, without interruption, so long as 
counsel has the time at client’s command, and so 
long as client tells the truth and faithfully conveys 
the facts. In court, he is too often a colossus 
beside a pigmy bench, and nerhaps for this reason 
Mr. McEnerney is charitable enough rarely to ap- 
pear in any but the highest courts 

*k >: ot 

And this reminds one, too, of a horridly vulgar 
superfluity which is creepmg more insidiously every 
day into our common speech to spoil our manners. 
How many conversationalists—or are there any?— 


preface their bold remarks by “Now, listen!” Why | 


should it be necessary to arrest the attention of 
either friend or foe by such an objurgation?. Whith- 
er are our gentle manners and courtesy of speech 
drifting? And that again reminds me of a keen 
and well-deserved rebuke the ready George Denis 
once administered to a friend with whom he was 
conversing: “The trouble with you, Jim, is that, 
instead of listening to me while the floor is mine, 
you are conjuring your sluggish brain but caustic 
tongue for a fit reply.” 

Good old G. J. D! We can all afford to be 
chastened by such keen and kindly wisdom. All or 
any of the virtues are hard. enough to acquire, but 
patience is the hardest- of them all. 

*K ** 6 

Observe how truly great men are “never in a 
hurry,” which by the way was the first of the seven 
rules laid down by Dana of the New York Sun 
for the guidance of his staff and the welfare of his 
paper. Imagine such a rule in most of our twen- 
tieth century “local rooms.” 


It is, indeed, good to be back home again, for 
home is always where you find a friend. 
R:. Hoe 
Los Angeles, Feb. 8, 1912. 








of Silence?” | 




















He Was From Virginia 
He tottered into a Garvanza north-bound car, a 


blear-cyed, alcohol-soaked inebriate, murmuring, 
“Ah’m a four-year veteran, by gad, sir, with three 
bullet wounds in mah body.” He wore a soft hat, 
surmounting a weazened little face, whose white 
mustachios and white goatee suggested at once mil- 
itary service and Virginia, or anywhere south of 


Mason and Dixon’s line. Presently he began to 
mutter, “Ele’s a faker, by gad, sir! He's on the 
make! He’s after the coin!’ Then he subsided 


for a moment or two bursting out presently with 
the exclamation, “Gipsy, nothing, he ain't no Gipsy !” 
At First street the car took on a load of revivalist 
attendants carrying their hymnals. They were fresh 
from Gipsy Smith’s services and were imbued with 
righteous enthusiasm. A group of four women, 
three young, one a matron, two young men and 
an older man faced each other in the center of the 
car. They began to sing, “Follow Me!” The little, 
dessicated, blear-eyed veteran in a thin, nining tenor 
voice essayed to swell the chorus. More songs fol- 
lowed: he continued to do his tremulous share, now 
with closed eyes—evidently he was traveling back- 
ward. There was a pause as the singers halted for 
breath. He chirped out: “Mah father was a Bap- 
tist minister, here’s one of his good old songs, and 
in a quavering, high pitched key he started “Rock of 
Ages.” The revivalists took it up. All the other 
passengers were passive but interested auditors. 
At intervals he interjected “Amen!” and “Bless 
God!” as earnestly as any evangelist, but it was 
patent that he hadn’t attended an experience meet- 
ing in years. When a hush ensued he was heard 
to say, “Ah’m from Virginia, please God, father 
was Baptist minister!” His head fell over. [he 
sudden stopping of the car aroused him and he 
started in on “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” But the 
revivalists had gone. He was alone in his praise 
service. He opened his watery eyes, blinked at 
the electric light, closed them again and with a 
sigh of “Amen!” rested his head against the win- 
dow sash and fell aslecp. Gipsy Smith’s followers 
had aroused memories that had been dormant for 
years and the little Virginian probably was dream- 
ing of his Baptist father who exhorted loitg befo’ 
the wah! 





Surprises for Union Stockholders 


Stockholders of the Union Oi! company were a 
trifle discouraged when it was found that President 
Lyman Stewart could not be present at the annual 
meeting last week. It was the first of such gather- 
ings in years that Mr. Stewart has failed to attend 
and his absence was due to the serious illness of his 
wife which resulted fatally this week. That fact 
also kept William Stewart, vice president, away, and 
J. S. Torrance was not on hand. W5lliam gk. 
Staats presided, and ithe company’s yearly showing 
was considered favorable, although it disappointed 
several important stockholders. The election of I. 
W. Hellman as a director created enthusiasm, and 
the fact that the company has a half interest in 
the Union Oil building caused considerable sur- 
prise. Details of ownership of that property were 
nok given. 








Circumstances Alter Bonds 

Los Angeles’ possible disposition of a block of 
municipal bonds to the amount of $10,000,000, with- 
out the city’s acquiring one penny of bonus, and 
without the securities being advertised for sale to 
the highest bidder, created not a ripple of excite- 
ment last weck, although Mayor Alexander was a 
member of the board of supervisors when that body 
sought to sell the county highway issue a few years 
ago under somewhat similar financial stress. In the 
latter instance, as The Graphic pointed out at the 
time, a false alarm was raised, as there existed a bit- 
ter contest for supremacy between several local ft- 
nancial interests, which apparently has ceased. Nev- 
ertheless, it is hinted that the city should not pass 
out several million dollars in securities at practically 
less than par, when bonds of other municipalities, 
not so well known as Los Angeles, are bringing 
satisfactory market prices. Certainly, something is 
wrong with conditions here. Although Andrew 
Carnegie pats the mayor on the back and tells him 

















he is a wonderful chap, in the same breath he de- 
clines to purchase even a small block of the city's 
securities, 


One Hundred Millions, but Dead 

Edwin Hawley, who died last week in New York, 
like the late Mr. Crane, was to have been a winter 
resident in Pasadena. Although not generally 
known in California, he was at one time confiden- 
tial trafic expert for the late Collis P. Ilunting- 
ton, when the latter was at the head of the South- 
ern Pacific. Had not E. H. Harriman acquired 
control of that road, Hawley doubtless would have 
taken over the system. In fact, he had his plans 
laid for such a transfer. when the shrewder oper 
ator outflanked him. Mr. Hawley and Henry E. 
Huntington were close friends, and the latter is a 
director in most of the important Hawley lines. 
In Jess than twenty years Hawley accumulated 
$100,000,000. I believe he owns a large block of 
Huntington railways and landed properties in this 
section. 


Expensive Errors of Judgment 

A. H. Hedderly, Richard Hynes, and William H. 
Smith, who more than four years ago were con- 
victed of alleged land frauds in the United States 
district court in this city, will be forced to serve 
their sentence of imprisonment and pay their fines, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals having affirmed the 
judgment. Al] three of the defendants are well 
known in Los Angeles, although that fact appar- 
ently was not suspected by local newspapers, which 
buried the story telegraphed from San Franci$co 
in obscure columns with no details. It is possible 
that the issue may be carried to the supreme court 
of the United States, but such a step is doubtful. 
Dr. Hedderly’s sentence includes a fine of $5,000 
and imprisonment of six months, while Hynes is to 
serve three months, with a fine of $2,c00. Smith was 
sentenced to a year, with a fine of $5,000. Alll 
who remember the details of the case are convinced 
that the punishment inflicted was out of proportion 
to the alleged offense. It has always been insisted 
by the defendants that they never intended to vio- 
late the law, but simply made an error of judg- 
ment, 


Another Richmond in Field 

I hear that Captain H. Z. Osborne has become an 
aspirant for the lower house in Washington, and 
Superior Judge Houser is also said to be Jooking 
in that direction, but from another district. Judge 
}Iouser’s term expires this year, and he has not yet 
decided that he wants another six years on the 
bench. Judge Walter Bordwell and Judge Monroe 
will seek a renomination, and neither should exper- 
ience any difficulty in-landing. 





Will Take to the Law 

Leo V. Youngworth, United States marshal, who 
will be the first of the present staff of federal office- 
holders to serve out his term, 1s ready for any 
emergency. He is about to graduate into the law, 
having made a study of the profession for more 
than four years. Youngworth passed part of last 
suminer in Ann Arbor, and he is credited with being 
a strenuous digger. His host of friends ought to 
prove an excellent asset for Leo, whose tireless 
energy and well known industry should make his 
new field exceedingly profitable. 


Objections Not All Filed 

What is the Arroyo Seco chamber of commerce ? 
The Herald printed a story last week to the effect 
that this particular organization had passed a res- 
olution objecting to the recently selected Normal 
school site. It was declared that as the institution 
in question is a state and not a local enternrise, the 
entire people of Southern California should have 
been consulted before the trustees finally disposed of 
the question. With the Chamber of Pico Heights 
and the Annandale board of trade yet to be heard 
from, I move to withhold action until these several 
bodies are consulted. 


All Eyes in This Direction 

W. I. Hollingsworth, who has just returned from 
New York, says that Los Angeles is on the verge of 
a land movement, that for substantial velocity will 
pale into insignificance anything of the sort we have 
had heretofore. Optimist Hollingsworth says that 
while east, nearly every one he met informed him of 
an iitention to head this way before the completion 
of the Panama canal. Bankers in New York and 
Chicago are predicting a wonderful growth of the 
entire Pacific coast in the next five years. While 
in New York the big realty dealer met Harvey 
Lindley, a brother of Dr. Walter Lindley, at one 
time a Los Angeles capitalist. In the last half dozen 
years Hervey has accumulated a handsome fortune 
in Seattle, where he is acting as confidential land 
agent for railways interests. He was assisting in 
raising a huge sum of money that is to be expend- 
ed in various Seattle enterprises, and when Mr 
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Hollingsworth was leaving for home, the North- 
westerners had a total of $7,000,000 to take back 
with them. 


Boom That Cannot Be Repeated 

Thirty years ago, when Los Angeles boasted of a 
population of about 20,000, the Santa Fe was look- 
ing this way, anxious to stretch out its system in 
a southwesterly direction. Thomas Scott had de- 
cided to extend the Texas Pacific to the Pacific 
Coast by way of Southern California, and in order 
to forestall him, the Southern Pacific was also rush- 
ing its lines from San Francisco this way. A 
stream of colonists ensued that for steady flow and 
size has never been equaled. Passenger rates from 
New York, Chicago and the Missouri River were 
cut as Jow as $5 from Chicago, and $15 from New 
York. Trains ran night and day, and bv the time 
the Santa Fe was completed into Los Angeles, in 
1886, the population figures had jumped to more 
than 40,000. That was the first and only big real 
estate boom Los Angeles ever experienced, other 
rushes here never having been so violent—or so un- 
reliable. Realty values doubled over night, and 
fortunes in land were made with exceptional dis- 
patch—and as swiftly lost when the bubble burst in 
1889. It is impossible for the city ever again to ex- 
perience such an episode, as the leaders of finance 
here are prepared to keep speculation within rea- 
sonable bounds. 


Big Chief Due This Month 


Henry E. Huntington is due from New York this 
month, and is expected to remain indefinitely. The 
plans for the first of his South Main street sky- 
scrapers are awaiting his return before work is be- 
gun. It is to be rushed as soon as the chief gets 
here to give the word. Howard Huntington, I hear, 
is still in Italy, anxious to resume active duty in 
Los Angeles. 


Taking Life Congenially 

General M. H. Sherman, who was reported ill, is 
so far recovered as to be engaged in business du- 
ties for a part of each day. He is continually be- 
ing importuned to join various enterprises, but in- 
sists that since he has all the means he needs, he 
will not assume new responsibilities, even to oblige 
his best friend. The general contemplates several 
trips the coming summer, at each of which he 
will be accompanied by congenial souls. 


“Hap” Hogan Proves Himself 

Ball players cannot be afflicted with an artistic 
temperament and affect the foibles of a prima donna 
if they are associated with “Hap” Hogan. Walter 
Carlisle, who has been a public favorite in his en- 
gagement with the Vernon team, evidently thought 
he would try the temperament stunt when he re- 
fused to sign “Hap's” contract, and it must have 
been the surprise of his existence to have his val- 
uable services so promptly and unconcernedly dis- 
pensed with by Hogan, who has already engaged 
Dick Bayliss to fill his place. “Hap” has again been 
elected manager of the Vernon team, with Eddie 
Maier as president, and it is safe to say that his 
players will not get temperamental in the coming 
season. 





Telephone Merger Delayed 

Los Angeles capital interested in the Home Tele- 
phone company of San Francisco is working hard 
to put ito actual effect the proposed merger of 
that corporation with the Bell people. At a meet- 
ing held here Monday it was decided to send north 
a delegation to confer with Mayor Rolph and his 
advisors, relative to making the merger a certainty. 
Mayor Rolph is said to favor the amalgamation, 
and has so expressed himself, but politics, which 
has much to do with such matters, has delayed the 
consummation of the deal. About $10,000,000 is 
involved, and Los Angeles will breathe easier when 
the details are finally worked out. 


Max Pepper on Firing Line 





Old line Democrats, who have been looking for a | 


leader to entrust with the task of keeping the 
Southern California delegation to the national con- 
vention away from William Randolph Hearst, pro- 
fess a conviction that with Max Pepper in charge 
of the outposts the Champion Egoist will be dis- 
appointed. Years ago, Pepper was at the head of 
the Democratic state central committee, and in 
those days more than once he led the party to 
victory. He always affiliated with the reform ele- 
ment, with James D. Phelan and F. J. Heney. 
Hearst and Pepper fell out, and the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner drove Penper from active politics. 
He passes most of his time in Los Angeles, where 
he has property interests, and although not so ac- 
tive as formerly, he is still a factor in party man- 
agement. Pepper favors Woodrow Wilson for 
President and is against Hearst. He has no use 


for Governor Harmon of Ohio, because of the lat- 
ter’s treatment of the Commoner when he was first 























a White House aspirant. He will be heard from 
in the coming presidential primary, and the party 
could do worse than send him as a delegate. In 
fact, Max Pepper would be just the man to reach 
the lower house of congress from Los Angeles. 


Charley Eider’s Generous Offer 


‘That was an unique offer made by Charley Elder 
this week in proposing to take over the present 
Normal school site for the city, paying $500,000 
for the land and hold it, charging only interest on 
the investment. In other words, Mr. Elder offers to 
act as confidential agent for the city, which is un- 
able to purchase what is one of the best properties 
in the down town district. Alr. Elder, head of the 
Los Angeles Investment Co., believes that this site 
should belong to the municipality—and undoubtedly 
he is right. His proposition proves that not all our 
capitalists are branded with the dollar mark. 
Law’s Inevitable Delay 

Lawyers and others conversant with federal court 
practice here, assert that the dynamite cases in 
which Olaf Jweitmoe and his associates are defend- 
ants, will not come to trial this year. The cases will 
be set about next July, at which time there will 
be the customary delays incidental to demurrers and 
other motions usually made in criminal matters. It 
is recalled that the Cleveland Oil raid, which took 
place nearly two years ago, has not yet been reached 
and there is no telling just when the defendants in 
that case will finally face a jury. As it is, such evi- 
dence as the government gathered when the ac- 
cused were arrested probably will not be available 
when the trial is under way. 

Recalling Another Getaway 

Noting the ease with which Earl Standard, the 
fugitive bank clerk of Pomona, accomplished his 
flight, recalls the case of another high financier 
who did not get away so cleverly. It was in the 
old days when the elder Huntington, Stanford, 
Colton and Charles Crocker were alive and run- 
ning the Southern Pacific. These eminent finan- 
ciers had a pleasant habit of putting their best 
holdings in the name of the Pacific Improvement 
Company, using it as a treasure chest. The man 
at the head of the Pacific Improvement was named 
—well, I will call him Jones. He usually gave a 
dinner to the assembled magnates once a year at 
the time of the annual meeting, and at one of these 
dinners it was discovered that he had even better 
wines than Colton, who was a connoisseur. The 
day aiter the dinner a probing of Jones’ accounts 
was begun. The more the investigators delved into 
the books, the more they were mystified. It was 
soon apparent that Jones alone could unravel the 
tangle. Not wanting to take any chances, the Big 
Four told Jones to disgorge. He said he had noth- 
ing to give up. Without resorting to the law, the 
four promptly sent for a force of brickmasons and 
actually bricked up two or three rooms in the old 
railroad building at Fourth and Townsend streets 
in San Francisco, being careful to have Jones in- 
side. After a lapse of several days, he surrendered. 
He turned over to the big quartet a list of securities 
of between four and five million dollars, revealing 
where they could be found. Satisfied that he had 
given up everything he had held out, the Big Four 
presented the nimble Jones with $100,000 as a plas- 
ter to keep his mouth shut, and turned him loose. 
He subsequently bought a ranch in Sacramento 





county and lived comfortably until he died. After- 


the settlement the Big Four learned that Jones had 
never sailed under his right name even with them. 


Celtic Club is Honored 

With the Ulstermen threatening to tear up Ire- 
land if the Home Rule bill prevails, Ambassador 
Reid’s address delivered at Edinburgh not long ago 
on “The Scot in America and the Ulster Scot,” 
is of peculiar interest at this time. At least so 
think the members of the Los Angeles Celtic Club 
who have just received an autograph copy of the 
printed address: with the compliments of Mr. Reid. 
The historian of the club, Prof. James Maine Dixon 
has been authorized to extend the thanks of the 
transplanted Celts to the ambassador. Mr. Reid 
pays high tribute to the “Ulster Scot” in his ad- 
dress, which term he prefers to that of Scotch-Irish, 
because it does not confuse the race with the acci- 
dent of birth, and because they preferred it them- 
selves. He traces their emigration to America and 
notes that -at the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
war, in spite of the long start of the Quakers and 
the Germans, it was believed that one-third of the 
entire population of Pennsylvania was of Ulster- 
Scotch origin. Lord Rosebery presiding at this 
Edinburgh meeting, at the close of Ambassador 
Reid’s address, in the course of an appreciative 
speech, said: “I love Highlanders and I love Low- 
landers, but when -I come to the branch of our 
race which has been grafted on to the Ulster stem 
I take off my hat with veneration and with awe.” 
The book containing this address was presented 








at the last regular meeting of the Los Angeles 
Celtic club. Vhere were present past president 
George G. Bovard of Breton-Irish blood; past 
president John L. McGroarty, whose parents came 
from the Emerald Isle; the Welsh retiring presi- 
dent Robert Jones Burdette, and the Scot president 
elect W. L. McArthur. As Dr. McArthur stated 
on asuming the gavel, the Welsh are noted for their 
music, the Irish for their wit and humor and the 
Scotch for their theology. | 


Maginnis’ Modest Estate 

When the late A. P.. Maginnis was alive his 
friends credited him with a fortune of half a mil- 
lion at least. The will filed last week shows the 
well known Santa Fe tax agent to have left about 
$100,000. Maginnis was the most generous of men, 
and when he had a good investment in sight, he 
never hesitated to let in a friend—and he had sev- 
eral score. As a result, he seldom took the major 
end of any speculation that promised big returns. 
lo date, the Santa Fe has not named a successor 
to Maginnis. 


Enthusiasm That Waned 


It is gossip in newspaper circles that the proposed 
new morning paper of San Diego was to have had 
the financial endorsement of E. T. Earl, instead of 
W. R. Hearst, as was intimated. A few months 
ago, the proprietor of the Express-Tribune, flushed 
with his enterprise in launching a brand new mern- 
ing Journal in Los Angeles, stood ready to conquer 
the world, if need be, in his mania for reforming it. 
After San Diego, it was to have been San Fran- 
cisco, with other cities in line as fast as they could 
be reached. Assistant Publisher Kloeber of the 
Tribune was dispatched to San Diego, and upon his 
recommendation, the venture was abandoned, after 
consultation with representatives of John D. Spreck- 
els. The San Francisco penny morning paper idea 
died a natural death, and the Los Angeles Tribune, 
with a monthly loss of about $12,000, is all that is 
left of the proposed chain of one cent morning pa- 
pers that were to have covered every important city 
on the coast. 


Charming Color Prints at Dawson’s 

Those readers of The Graphic who have a keen 
eye and a genuine taste for old English color prints 
should make a point of visiting the Dawson book- 
shop on North Hill street next week, to see the 
really wonderful exhibition from the Ackermann 
and Son Collection of London, whose print shop in 
Regent street has for more than a hundred years 
formed one of the artistic attractions of the Brit- 
ish metropolis. In addition, the Dawson exhibit will 
comprise a Selection of the beautiful Ackermann 
hand-colored reproductions of famous old sporting 
and coaching prints, and the work of the famous 
English artists of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, all expressions of the finest art in color 
work. The house of Ackermann was founded in 
1783 by Rudolph of that name, a native of Saxony, 
whose love of travel took him to London where in 
the early part of the nineteenth century he did so 
much toward the modernizing and beautifying of 
book illustrations, and the popularizing of print 
productions. His remarkable “aquatints” delighted 
England and brought their producer deserved fame 
and notice. It was he who first placed upon the 
market charming prints in color of old English 
country sports, and it is due to his efforts that we 
have today—althought it is difficult to obtain the 
genuine old prints—those delightful old fox hunting 
scenes, depicting the “bloods” of the various shires 
and counties at their respective meets. I[ guarantee 
a tare treat for all who inspect the unique Acker- 
mann collection at Dawson’s while it is here. 








Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 


AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 
Studio and Art Gallery, 3364 So. Broadway 
Seecial Exhibition of Oils Now on View 
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Mr. Wilson is one of those seafaring 
men who come to us now and then 
with their sagas of the sea. His tales 
are ful] of the salt tang of the surges 
and the vigor of the big winds; they 
breathe of the mystery and allurement 
of thronged marts and lonely coastwise 
lights and the deeds of daring men. 
This is no more and no less than we 
expect from a well told sea tale—and 
ail Mr. Wilson’s tales are well told, 
be they grave or gay. Mostly they are 
gay with just a touch of gravity un- 
derlying. For they deal much with 
certain virtues that are highly valued 
among seafaring folk—faithfulness to 
duty, discipline, resourcefulness and 
personal courage. Many of these tales 
have appeared in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. It is time that a tribute 
were paid to that periodical for all it 
has done in building up a national 
school of fiction in the United States. 
It is not to the schools represented by 
Henry James or Dean Howells—if they 
represent any schoo] at all—much less 
to those exemplified by Robert Cham- 
bers and David Graham Phillips, that 
the coming generation will look for 
their inspiration. 

For the genius of these men is not 
in any particular sense American. It 
is rather to such men as John Fleming 
Wilson, Irving S. Cobb, Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes, Montague Glass, Richard 
Washburn Childs, Peter 8. Kyne and 
a dozen others to whom the Saturday 
Evening Post has introduced us.. I 
do not mean to say that these men are 
unrecognized geniuses, because they 
are not. But the great American nov- 
elist, when he arrives, will be of their 
school. They are artists working con- 
scientiously upon certain types they 
love and understand, and they lead us 
to a hundred crucibles where we can 
behold the American spirit in the 
making—to the cabins of Pacific lum- 
ber schooners, and the sample rooms 
of New York’s Hebrew tailors; to 
southern plantations, and western cat- 
tle ranges, and northern fur trails; 
and they invite us to the study of all 
types, of the American in all environ- 
ments, negroes, sailors, cattlemen, 
lumberjacks, small shopkeepers, and 
all the rest. Surely, it is from among 
these writers that the genius will arise 
by the alchemy of whose pen the great 
purpose underlying this international 
melting pot—the destiny of the Amer- 
ican—will be made manifest? Mean- 
while, the author of ‘Across the Lati- 
tudes” has done his part and whether 
we regard him as a factor in the 
growth of American fiction or simply 
as a purveyor of bright, virile sea 
tales, our attitude, if we have any red 
blood in our veins, will be one of keen 


appreciation. (‘‘Across the Latitudes.” 
By John Fleming Wilson. Little, 
Brown & Co.) Cusine EB: 





“A Garden of Paris” 


Certain dreamily mild views of por- 


tions of the French capital as a senti- | 


mental boarding-school graduate might 
see them are the sum and substance of 
Elizabeth Wallace’s “A Garden of 
Paris’—although there is an equally 
mild and gentle love story connected 
with it. It is a record of a quiet visit 
at a charming old maison in Paris, 
rich in memories; and the impressions 
of the romantic surroundings upon a 
young woman who has sought this 
eenter of art and culture determined 
upon self-improvement and a literary 
career. From her chamber windows 
she looks out upon a delightfully Ji- 
verting garden that beguiles her from 
her high purpose. Then there are the 

















distractions of short pleasure jaunts 
and the social diversions of an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant household composed 
of the “gentle hostess,” la petite grand- 


mere, tante Placide, the “Patriot” 
and his sister Anna, and several great 
and learned men and women from 
whom the ambitious young would-be 
author learns the futility of the pur- 
suit of culture and fame for selfish 
satisfaction, and the beauty and joy 
of service and perfection in combined 
efforts of man and woman as a unit. 
Quite the prettiest story of all is that 
concerning Monsieur Pierre and Ma- 
dame Dupont. And these observations 
disclose the fact that Philippe is more 
important than the pursuit of fame and 
culture. There are odious compar- 
isons of the Frenchman with the Amer- 
ican man, and there is a more or less 
superficial contrasting of national man- 
ners that is rather amusing. If these 
were stronger and more seriously stat- 
ed—but why take the little lady ser- 
iously in her maiden meditative mus- 
ings? (“A Garden of Paris.” By Eliz- 
abeth Wallace. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 





Magazines for February 


Harper’s Magazine for February has 
an interesting list of contributions. 
The second installment of the new 
serial, “The Street Called Straight,” 
opens the issue. Short stories include 
“An Altar on Little Thunder,” by El- 
more Elliott Peake; “The Evil Eye,” 
written and illustrated by Howard 
Pyle; “The New Generation,’ by James 
Oppenheim; ‘The Best of a Bad Job,” 
by Norman Duncan; “Mabel Blos- 
som’s Pearl Pin,” by Elizabeth Jordan; 
“The Second Wife,” by Mary Heaton 
Vorse, and “The Tower of Revolt,” by 
Forrest Crissey. Albert Bigelow Paine 
continues his papers on Mark Twain, 
and articles comprise “Life Savers of 
the Goodwin Sands,” by Walter Wood; 
“Instinctive Activity of Animals,” by 
John B. Watson, and “The Land of the 
Pine Barrens,” by Maude Radford War- 
ren. There are several poems and the 
usual editorial departments. 


February American Magazine con- 
tains a timely tale by James Francis 
Dwyer, “The Bust of Lincoin.” Arnold 
Bennett contributes a story as far re- 
moved from his usual vein as can be 
conceived, It is entitled “The Baby’s 
Bath” and is a clever bit of work. In 
“Interesting People” are found James 
Montgomery Flagg, Lewis Jerome 
Johnson, Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, 
Agnes Nestor, and G. Harold Powell. 
Inez, Haynes Gillmore has another of 
her pleasing “Phoebe” stories, and 
other tales are “Mr. McCurdy—Super- 
man,” by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow; ‘Be 
It Enacted,” by Clifford S. Raymond, 
and ‘“Chickens,” by Edna _ “Ferber. 
Other features are “The Man in the 
Cage,” by Julian Leavitt, “The Expo- 
sition,’ by Richard Wightman; “Found 
Something Going On,’ by Ed Howe; 
“The Men in the Dark,” by Theodore 
Dreiser; theatrical News, La Follette’s 
autobiography, H. G. Wells’ serial 
“Marriage,” and the customary depart- 
ments. 


Clinton Dangerfield’s novel, “With 
Modern Weapons,” is featured in Lip- 
pincott’s for February. It is not of 
overpowering interest, since its melo- 
dramatic tendencies are highly empha- 
sized and its characters are stilted- 
spoken puppets rather than twentieth 
century Qumans. Short stories are by 
Semus MacManus, Hapsburg Liebe, J. 
J. Beil, Nan Maury Lemmon, Augusta 
Kortrecht, whose monologue “An Aft- 
ernoon With Mrs. Marsh,” 
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Choice Collection of 


Old English Color Prints 


Sporting and Coaching Prints 


from Ackermanns of London, will be exhibited 
February 14th to 20th at the new Print gallery 


of 


Dawson's Book Store 
518 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


Open 8:30 a.m. to9 p.m. Mr. Bert R. Smith 
of London will be in charge and will take pleas- 
ure in explaining the various processes of en- 


graving. 











HE COMES UP 
SMILING 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


CHARLES 


SHERMAN 


The most entrancing spirit of young American 
jauntiness trapped in a long while into the pages 


of a book. 


(Illustrated) 


“THE BIG BOOK STORE” 


Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch Co. 


252 SOUTH SPRING STREET. 


THEOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


Published at the International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, Calif. 


Of Special Interest to Inquirers---““Theosophical Manuals, a series of 18; 
‘Elementary Theosophy, “Remcarnation,” “Man After Death,” “Teachers 
and Their Disciples,” ““[he Astral Light,’ “Psychometry, Clairvoyance and 
Thought Transference,” “The Angel and the Demon,” “Sons of the Fire- 


mist,” and others. 





FOR SALE BY 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 252 South Spring St. 





funny things, Eleanor Mercein Kelly, 
Mira Abbot Maclay, Josephine P. Sim- 
rall and Edith Ayrton Zangwill, whose 
brief picture of babyhood is highly en- 
tertaining. In ‘‘Ways of the Hour” are 
found “Why Have Slums,” “The Rights 
of Children,” “Endowed Theaters,” “A 
Cold in the Head,” and “As a Man 
Eateth,” the latter by Clifford Howard, 
a Los Angelan. Edward Sherwood 
Meade’s financial article, ‘‘Walnuts and 
Wine,” “Twentieth Century Travel,” 
“Charles Dickens and Women,” “Our 
Foreign Service,” and a number of 
poems complete the publication. 


In the table of contents of “The 


' Theosophical Path” for February are 


found familiar names. H. T. Edge 
contributes “The Age of the Earth” 
and “Auras,” and F, J. Dick has “Cli- 
matic and Axial Changes.” Other 
















Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


ee 








Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Scfence 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


features are “The Earth as Seen From 


a Balloon,’ by H. Travers: “Stone- 
henge,” by P. A. Malpas; “Pre-Glacial 
Rivers,” by Per Fernholm; “The Soul,” 
by F. S. Darrow; “Recent Discoveries 
in Light,” by H. Travers; ‘A Sojourn 
at Point Loma,” by Consul Hijalmar 
Wicander of Stockholm; Astronomical 
and Other Notes, magazine reviews, 
articles by students and anonymous 
contributors, and a number of fine il- 
lustrations. 




















By W. F. Gates 
With twenty songs, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink held more than a hundred times 
that many people spell-bound at the 


Auditorium, Tuesday night. Twenty- 
eight hundred would be nearer the 
mark. From the delicate songs of 


childish German humor to the big dra- 
matic aria her flawless vocal delivery 
was in evidence. What is there to say 
critically about Schumann-Heink’s 
singing? In voice she is as God and 
her own immense perseverance made 
her; in appearance, she is as God 
and the dressmaker. So what is there 
left for .the critic, save to turn loose 
the battery of flattering adjectives that 
have done duty thousands of times— 
how welcome such ammunition to the 
space writer. Only a German can fully 
appreciate a song program in Ger- 
man: the person whose thoughts are 
restricted to one tongue must con- 
tent himself with a program-assisted 
guess as to sentiment, though tone 
quality is the same in all. But for 
that unfortunate forty-nine fiftieths 
of the audience whose limitation was 
English, the artist offered four songs 
in English and added as an encore 
her favorite, “Boot die Lort ees mint- 
ful oof hees own” from the “Elijah.” 


The group was introduced hy Charles | 


Edson’s song “Mother Mine,” which 
the composer probably heard sung to 
his satisfaction. In the final number, 
an “Agnus Dei” by Bizet, Mrs. Hoff- 
mann, piano, Margel Gluck, 
and Arthur Alexander, at the big or- 
gan, co-operated in a grand ensemble 
of accompaniment, over which the 
trumpet-like tones of the singer rose 





in triumph, a thrilling unity of tone 
seldom heard, even on this favored 
stage. 

Not in the seventh heaven, but in 


the press seats in the back part of the 
fifth—even there the volume of tone 
of the Ellis club at its concert at the 
Auditorium, in Los Angeles, Monday 
night, was tense and virile. While the 
Bruch cantata gave the program un- 
usual length, the last chorus in it 
presented some of the best results the 
club has obtained for broad effects. 
The concert was one of the most in- 
teresting the club has given under Mr. 
Poulin, comprising songs fitted to 
men’s voices—no sub rosa adagio 
pianissimos—there was the background 
of an orchestra in the foreground, to 
use a Hibernianism—and a spirit not 
always heard in the singing. Seventy 
male singers with an orchestra of thir- 
ty and a pianist, little, but O, my!— 
and there is an ensemble rarely heard. 
As to the chorus, the best that opera 
ever brings here is tame in compari- 
son; as to orchestra, more rehearsals 
would have left players and hearers 
less in doubt. But conditions must be 
accepted and Sunday was the only 
time possible for these continually 
engaged players to rehearse with the 
club. Wagner’s ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” 
and Vogrich’s “Ring Out Wild Bells” 
were the staples of the first part. The 
latter is a setting of words to Chopin’s 
well known funeral march. As sung 
by the club, it is effective and proves 
Mr. Vogrich, the arranger, to have ex- 
eellent capabilities as crier for a ringer 
establishment, judging by the repeti- 
tion of the leading phrase. But in the 
hands of a less capable body of singers 
its length would have proved tiresome. 
Bruch’s “Frithiof’” cantata was given 
for the second or third time by the 
club. Its most interesting points are 
the massed choral and orchestra ef- 
fects, though the solos were in the 
Mr. 
The former sang, also, a ro- 
Tschaikowsky and Eliza- 
from “Tannhauser.” 


capable hands of Mrs. Palliser and 
House. 
mance by 
“Greeting” 


beth’s 


violinist | 




















but her best work was in the cantata 
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solos, where the breadth of her tone | 


revealed good judgment in choice of 
soloist. One point on which the chorus 


is more to be congratulated than the | 


soloists is that of enunciation. In 
spite of the large number of voices, 
the club’s enunciation of its English 
in several of the numbers made un- 
necessary any reference to the words 
thoughtfully provided in the program 
book. 


“Old Mrs. Mendelssohn” opened the 
symphony concert of last week. Which 
is to say that the first number was 
by Gade, who, because of his alle- 





giance to the Mendelssohn formulae, | 


achieved that sobriquet. His contribu- 
tion to the program was the “Ossian’”’ 
overture. The symphony was the 
Beethoven seventh, which ranks about 
third in popularity among the cele- 
brated nine. And closing came the 
Liszt symphonic poem, ‘‘Les Preludes.” 
Director Harley Hamilton had his men 
in better trim than at the preceding 
concert and the whole program went 
considerably smoother. The attacks 
were exact and the men responded to 
Mr. Hamilton’s rather elaborate beat 
with promptness and followed his in- 
dications with all attention. Elsa 
Ruegger, violincellist, was soloist. Her 


_ programmed numbers were the Boell- 


man “Variations Symphonique” and 
Bruch’s lugubrious “Koj Nidrei”’ ar- 
rangement. In a smaller house Miss 
Ruegger’s work would have been more 
effective, as her tone is not large. Her 
performance in other respects was 
highly artistic as her tone is sympa- 
thetic and liquid in quality. At times 
she was overbalanced by the orchestra 
and her results lost in the general body 


of tone. Miss Ruegger was generously 
encored and played two additional 
numbers with lighter orchestration, 


which showed her nuance more effec- 
tively. Evidently, the musicgoers of 
Los Angeles have been surfeited. as 
the attendance at the concert was not 
up to the mark—though one would not 
conclude this by the size of the opera 
audiences. Mr. Krauss may feel com- 
plimented by the fact that the audience 
at the concert at which he was soloist 
was larger than was drawn by a visit- 
ing celebrity—a rather unusual state 
of affairs, but revealing a proper atti- 
tude toward our local soloists, of whom 
Mr. Krauss is chief on his instrument. 
ae 
The regular monthly business meet- 
ing of the California Art Club was held 
Saturday evening at the Sketch Club 
rooms in the Temple Block . 











Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 


off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Ls 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending tnousands of dollars in 


spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross 2 street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 








February 10, 1912 

















MOUNT LOWE! 


Towering 6100 feet in the air; the crowning 


glory of the Southland and reached 


and 


climbed by modern electric cars to the 5,000 
Foot height. 





The Scenic Wonderland Trip cf 
the Continent 





Cars leave Pacific Electric Station Los An- 
gyeles at 8, 9 and 10 a. m. and 1:30 and 4 


p. m., conducting one via Oak Knoll, Pasa- 


dena, Altadena, and winding up 


entrancing Rubio Canyon 


through 


reaches the fa- 


mous incline, from the top of which, 3,000 
feet in the air, begins the wondrous scenic 
trolley trail to ALPINE TAVERN, ye beau- 
teous house of comfort in cloudland. 


Regular Round Trip Fare (Daily) .... 
Saturday-Sunday-Holiday Rate 





Send for Illustrated Folder Describing it Fully 


Pacific Electric Railway 








The 





Malvern Boys’ 


School 


495 Maylin St., Pasadena 
A Private School for Boys from eight 


to college years. 
tion on the 


Individual 


thorough English 


instruc- 
lines. 


Backward boys scientifically tutored. 
Special courses in natural sciences and 


art. Attention 
For terms apply to 


given to deportment. 


wy. OF PHILLIPS, Prineipal. 
(B. A. Cantab) 


J. B. LEWIS, Ass’t Pr’p’l. 


Home Tel. 1815 
Correspondence solicited 
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ow J Remodeled 


\ 


We: by 


Cawslon 


Old feathers can be made 
like new at a fraction 
cost of new plumes. They 





Have 


to look 
of the 
can be 


made into any shape and any 
color you wish. Send them to the 


(ostrich 


CAWSTON @stzich. 


313 So. Broadway 


SHOP 


An Ideal Temporary 
Investment for 
Tourists’ Rest Funds 


Our Special Savings Account pays 





8% interest on monthly balances of 


$300 or over. Interest is credited 


monthly. Your deposits may be 
cheeked against without presenting 


| 
| 
| pass book. ASk us about it. 
| 
| 


| < bbs ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Sixth and Suring Sts. 


BEKINS 


Fire=Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 





ALBERT SEARL 


Reliable Investment Securities 





332 SECURITY BUILDING 


Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Telephone ———___——— F- 15 84 


GOLD NOTES 


ff ; O Denominations $100 to $5000 


(INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY) 
SECURITY---Some of the most advantageously lo- 
cated real estate in rapidly growing Los Angeles. We 
unhesitating]y recommend these gold notes of the Los 

| Angeles-California Realty Company, Inc., to con- 
servative investors. rite for circular. 
FIELDING J. STILSON CO. 
No. 115 W. Fourth St. Los Angeles. Cal. 
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By Everett C. Ma~well 
EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Norman St. Clair—Dani7ll Gallery. 

Edgar Keller—Steckel Gallery. 


Jules Pages—Grace Nicholson Gallery, | 


Pasadena. 


Local art interest centers this week 
at the Steckel Gallery where Mr. Edgar 
Keller is making his western debut as 
a painter of landscapes and figure 
studies in oils. When it was publicly 
announced a few weeks ago that Mr. 
Keller, late of New York but now a 
resident of San Diego, would show a 
collection of eastern and desert land- 
scapes in Los Angeles we immediately 
began to scan our mental catalogue of 
“Wiho’s Who” in American art in search 
of Mr. Keller’s name and fame. Need- 
less to say it was not difficult to place 
the man and for the benefit of art stu- 
dents and western picture ,lovers in 
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at this time is a large panel, ‘Violet 
Dale in Spanish Dance.’ The graceful 
form and dark beauty of the model is 
depicted to advantage and the Carmen- 
esque pose and costume add grace of 
line and charm of color to the poster- 
like canvas. 
* = * 


One of the rare treats of the exhibi- 
tion lies in the canvas called “The 
Beach After Sunset, Coney Island.” 
This is a tonal study of excellent char- 
acter. The end of hot summer is at 
hand. 


The water is lazy and flecked with 
occasiona] sparkles of foam. On the 


' flat sand are seen a few loiterers too 


general who have had small opportun- | 


ity to inform themselves on subjects 
of eastern art interests I will say that 
Mr. Keller’s name appears well to the 
fore as an American painter of strength 
and ability. His work has appeared 
in many of the exclusive eastern salons 
and several of the pictures hung at this 
time have been seen to advantage in 
notable collections. 

Ge 


“4 co 
“Winter Evening, High Bridge, N. 


Y.” was hung on the line in the Cor- . 


ecoran Gallery in Washington. This is 
one of Mr. Keller’s most successful 
canvases. It is well composed, true in 
drawing, and full of poetic feeling. The 
lingering softness of winter twilight 
hangs in the shadows along a frozen 
river bank. The crusty edges of ice 
that shelve the open channel are 
strongly characteristic and excellent in 
line. The reflections of the high grace- 
ful arches of the bridge in the cold 
blue water is a feature worthy thought- 
ful study. The bridge itself, strong, 
graceful and commanding, is painted 
with great skill, suggesting strength 
and solidity, vet with an emotional! ele- 
ment which proves the artist’s love for 
the subtle poetry of his notable sub- 
ject. Many of his canvases, and to my 
mind his best ones, depict fine bridges 
in unique perspective of light and cli- 
mate. A close second to the canvas 
just mentioned is the one called “Under 
the Bridge, Harlem River.” This is a 
highly satisfactory rendering of an 


worn to go home and one solitary fig- 
vre stands ankle deep in the slow tide. 
This canvas must be seen several times 
to be fully appreciated. “Hill-Top, N. 
Y.”’ is a snow scene, a trifie hard in 
character, and “Opal Sea” is a delicate 
rendering of a quiet mood of marine 
nature. 
Po * * 

Several years ago Mr. Keller made 
an extended tour of the west and de- 
cided at the time that the desert land- 
seape offered the widest range for ar- 


tistic endeavor to be found in any place | 


in America. As soon as time and for- 
tune permitted he resolved to return 
and 
delineating the southwest. For the last 
year Mr. Keller has maintained a resi- 
dence studio at Old Town, San Diego, 
from which place he has made numer- 
ous sketching trips into the pueblo 
country of Arizona and New Mexico. 
At this time he is showing a group of 
nine desert landscapes which promise 
much for his future success aS a paint- 
er of western subjects. It is expecting 
the impossible of any artist to lay down 
a pallet toned to the sybdued beauty 


of the soft atmospheric east and take | 


up one keyed to the dramatic coloring 


of the west and paint a picture of equal | 


strength and truthfulness. If Mr. Kel- 
ler’s western subjects are less success- 


| ful than are the eastern compositions 


unusual and a difficult subject. As you | 


stand before the canvas you feel that 
above you arches the gigantic steel 
Spans of the giant structure which is 
suggested by a portion of one of the 
lesser arches that monopolizes the 
whole upper portion of the canvas. The 
air around this gaunt, intricate thing 
of metal is wonderfully felt. The icy 
banks, snow covered roofs, and winter- 
locked hills seen in the distance are 
notable for their fine plane value and 
virile brush work, 
* % * 

“High Bridge, N. Y.” is a view of the 
Same picturesque structure, The per- 
spective in the composition presents a 
difficulty easily mastered by the paint- 
er. Here appears a singularly diffcult 
treatment of paint which, while rich 
and juicy, lacks the interpretive qual- 
ity seen in the other two. “In Walton 
Field” is a pleasing study of rural jland- 
scape suggestive of damp foliage. The 
cloud filled sky possesses the delicate 
juality of a watercolor. “October Land- 
scape’ is the title given to a well- 
considered landscape of no particulariy 
striking charactertstics. The handling 
of grays is interaating and if an ac- 


cented note of either line or color had | 


been struck this eanvas, which has 
a sky of rare beanty, would have been 
agem. The only flgure study shown 


it should oecasion no surprise on the 
part of thoughtful laymen, 
should it eall forth adverse criticism 
from connoisseurs and reviewers, To 
paint the west well is only given to a 
chosen few who have lived with it long 
enough to know it well, but to paint it 
as well as Mr. Keller does on short 
acquaintance is a feat worthy ap- 
plause. 
k re * 


Of great interest to local art lovers 


is the announcement made this week , 


by Mr. Germaine Fusenot of the exhi- 
bition of eight new canvases by Jules 
Pages of Paris. Mr. Fusenot, a long- 
time friend of the celebrated painter, 
visited Mr. Pages 
when abroad recently and as a result 
the many western admirers of this 
painter’s work again will have an op- 
portunity to see a collection of his late 
canvases. This new consignment will 
be shown first at the Grace Nicholson 
Gallery in Pasadena, beginning Monday 


The mist of evening is creeping | 
over the land and sea, but no breath | 
of air relieves the tension of the heat. | 


devote his undivided attention to | 


neither | 


in his Paris studio | 














; and continuing two or _ three weeks. | 





Later, they will be exhibited in Los 
Angeles, Mr. Pages’ work is too well 
and favorably Known to require any 
eulogy at this time. 
ceived many honors abroad and in 1910 
was made Chevalier de la Legion @ 
Honneur. Let all who can see these 
splendid pictures. Review next week. 
x * * 

One inviting feature of these western 
studies is their poetic quality which 
the artist feels to an excessive degree. 


| 
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The artist has re- | 

















Is no longer a Luxury. 
is not merely a Convenience. 
Is a Necessity, and 
A Very Important Factor in Your Happiness 


and Welfare. 


No Home Is Complete Without It. 


Mak; up Your Mind 


to Use It. 


Use Our 80 Cent Gas-=It Is The Best. 


los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 








cate 
Insurance ? 


Don’t you think it is only fair and 
right to your family to safeguard 
them all you possibly can against 


fire, burglary, sudden accident or 
illness? Is there any better, more 
economical or more satisfactory 


way of doing this than by installing 
a Homephone? 


The Homephone 
Affords Protection 


in all cases where immediate relief 
or action is necessary,—where out- 
side assistance must be secured 
quickly. Insure protection today by 
ordering a HOMEPHONE. 


call Contract Dept., F-98 


Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 





In “The Sacred Pool” this becomes 


rather over-mastering and carries the | 
inspiration into a realm of emotional : 


unreality, which, with some, will not be 
held a fault. This is a eanvas that will 
grow upon one and new beauties will 
assert themselves as time goes on. 
“Corral, New Mexico” is a trifle fan- 
tastic in subject matter but 


“The Pueblo, Laguna” 
lovely color. From the flat foreground 
tones of violet grays one sees in the 
distance the turrets and towers of the 
ancient pueblo streaked with the gold 
of sunset. “Acoma” depicts this unique 
pueblo under favorable 
conditions. The pueblo always reminds 
me of a certain group of grain elevat- 
ors in Chicago which have inspired 
Pannell’s facile needle. “The Pool,” a 
moonlight of rather over-weird sugges- 


tion, “Laguna, New Mexico,” “Casa 
Blanca” are noteworthy for their com- 
positions. “Acoma, Moonlight” com- 
pletes the desert group. 

HE * * 


Helen Balfour has just closed a suc- | 


cessful exhibition in Santa Barbara. 
*f ok * 

Sixteen small sketches add 

and charm to this interesting exhibi- 

tion and prove Mr. Keller’s ability to 

paint a big picture on a small canvas. 


is well 
treated and full of fine feeling of night. | 


is a thing of. 





atmospheric | 


variety » 





“The Saint” 


To 


San Francisco 
Oakland and Berkeley. 


Superior equipment 
Superior Dining Car 
Service 

Courteous employes 
Fast schedule 

Perfect roadbed 

And its 

Santa Fe All the Way 


“The Saint” 








Ly. Los Angeles...... 5:15 pom. 
Lv. Pasadena.......... 5:40 p.m. 
Ar, Berkeley .......... 9:44 a.m, 
Ar. Oakland ... sso. 9:50 a.m. 
Ar. San Francisco..... 9:55 a.m. 


Returning, “The Angel” 


Leaves San Francisco at 
4:00 p. m. 

Phone for reservation 

E. W. McGEE, Gen. Agt. 
334 So. Spring St. 
Phone, A 5224; Main 738 
Broadway 1559 











‘Next week two new figure studies will 
be added to the collection. 

Xarifa Hamilton Towner is holding 
an exhibition of late work in pastel in 
the music room of the Hotel Maryland, 
Pasadena. Notice later. 

* k * 
| An exhibition of late work in water- 
color by Norman St. Clair of Pasadena 


will open at the Daniell Gallery, Mon- 
i'day, to continue two weeks. 

William Wlendt left Tuesday for an 
extended sketching trip in the northern 
part of the state. Wm. Mattern accom- 
panied him. 
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Far different from the brilliant cere- 
mony planned was the service which 
united Miss Grace Mellus, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Mellus, to Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Samuel Brown Thom- 


as, U. S. N., Wednesday afternoon. 
The Thomas-Mellus marriage was to 
have been one of the most auspicious 
events of the year, but owing to the 
serious illness of the groom, the cere- 
mony took place at his bedside in the 
California Club, the Rt. Reverend 
Bishop Johnson officiating. Miss Mel- 
lus’ beautiful wedding gown was re- 
placed by a simple white frock, with 
which she wore white orchids, and her 
parents 
Frank Hall were the only witnesses. 
Miss Mellus is one of the handsomest 
members of the younger set, and since 
the announcement of her engagement, 
which “leaked” out at the Society 
Vaudeville, she has been the recipient 
of an unceasing round of attention. 
She had chosen for her attendants 
Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy, who intro- 
duced her to her fiance, her sister, 
Miss Katherine Mellus, and the Misses 


Olive Waring, Katherine Banning, 
Anita Patton, and “Gertrude King. 
Lieutenant-Commander Thomas, who 


arrived in the city a week ago, has 
been stationed at Mare Island on land 
duty, after four years at sea. He is 
inspector at the Navy Yard, where he 
probably will remain for two years. 
He is a son of the late Rear Admiral 
Thomas, who was second to Admiral 
Evans in command of the battleship 
fleet that toured the world. At that 
time the groom was a lieutenant on 
the Kearsage. Miss Mellus’ engage- 
ment aroused unusual interest because 
of her great popularity, and the un- 
fortunate—if romantic—incidents of 
the sick-bed ceremony have occupied 
the undivided attention of the smart 
set. As soon as Lieutenant-Command- 
er Thomas is out of danger he will be 
removed to the Mellus home, where his 
bride will superintend his recovery. 
When his recuperation is complete, 
Los Angeles will lose Lieutenant-Com- 
mander and Mrs. Thomas, as they will 
take up their residence at Mare Island. 

Mrs. O!| J. Barker and daughter, 
Miss Irene Barker, who have been 
residing in Paris, are at the Hershey 
Arms for a short stay. 

In compliment to Miss Barker, Miss 
Juliet Borden, daughter of Mr. Shel- 
don Borden of South Flower street, is 
entertaining this afternoon with a 
luncheon at the California Club. Jon- 
quils and violets are to decorate the 
tables, where covers will be laid for 
twenty-one. Those who will enjuoy 
the occasion are Mrs. W. A. Barker, 
Mrs. O. J. Barker, Mrs. J. Ross Clark, 
Mrs. H. C. Burnett, Mrs. Louis Tol- 
hurst, Mrs. Forrest Stanton, Miss Kath- 
erine Stearns, Miss Sally Bonner, Miss 
Virginia Walsh, Miss Mary Belle Pey- 
ton, Miss Mildred Burnett, Miss Jul- 
iette Boileau, Miss Georgie Off, Miss 
Emma Conroy, Miss Marjorie Utley, 
Miss Grace Constance Willis, Miss 
Katherine Banning, Miss Clarisse Stev- 
ens, and Miss Edna Bennett. Mrs, W. 
A. Barker is planning an affair for 
Miss Barker, as are several of the 
younger set. 

Miss Edna Letts is finding her cal- 
endar well filled in the few weeks that 
will elapse before her wedding to Mr. 
Maleolm McNaughton. Monday Miss 
Winifred Maxon entertained for her, 
Wednesday afternoon Miss Ruth Lar- 
ned of 948 South Alvarado street gave 
an informal tuncheon in her honor. 
Jonquils and violets were used in the 
decoration scheme and guests were 
intimate friends of Miss Letts. Miss 
Mary Belle Peyton will entertain for 
Miss Letts Saturday, February 17, and 


and Lieutenant-Commander | 











Wednesday, February 20 Miss Jose- 


phine Lacy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. | 


William Lacy, will give a tea at her 
Wilshire boulevard home. Miss Lacy 
is to be one of Miss Letts’ attend- 
ants. She will be assisted in receiv- 
ing by Mrs. Arthur Letts, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Bradford, Miss Winifred Maxon, 
Miss Virginia Walsh, Miss Aileen Can- 
field, Miss Pauline Volimer, Miss Gen- 
evieve Paterson, Miss Mary Rhoades, 


Miss Ruth Larned and the Misses Ger- | 


trude and Vivian Count. 


Society is always eager for the 
Bachelors’ Ball, for the affairs with 
which the unmarried “eligibles” ac- 


knowledge the courtesies which they 
have enjoyed in the winter season are 
always brilliant events. February 19 
is the date set for their Mardi Gras 
ball, and the handsome ball room at 
the Alexandria will be a riot of color, 
in keeping with the occasion—both in 
decorations and in the many fancy 
costumes which will adorn the maids 
and matrons. Each member of the 
club has the privilege of inviting an 
ingenue and a married couple. Since 
the membership has been depleted by 
the mowing of Cupid, it is said this 
limit has been extended this year. The 
Bachelors have existed for seven years, 
and many of the present roster are 
charter members. A number of the 
younger bachelors—who were consid- 
ered youngsters when the club was 
initiated, are hoping to be “drawn” to 
fill! out the membership list to its lim- 
ited number of sixty. Those who will 
act as hosts at the Mardi Gras ball are 
Messrs. W. Banning, Winthrop Black- 
stone, Walter Brunswig, Carleton 
Burke, Bert Campbell, Randolph Coff- 
man, Power Conway, William Kay 
Crawford, Dr. Robert L. Cunningham, 
Henry F. Daly, Richard J. Dillon, 
George Ti. Ennis, Judge M. L. Graff, 
Paul Grimm, Charles C. Hastings, 
Charles A. Henderson, Volney E. How- 
ard, Carl C. Klokke, Philo L. Lindley, 
John Liewellyn, Reese Llewellyn, Le 
Roy A. Macomber, Joseph Marsh, W. 
R. Miller, Allan Morphy, J. C. McFar- 
land, Raymond C. Moore, Ygnacio L. 
Mott, Maynard McFie, Roy Edgar 
Naftzger, Gurney E. Newlin, Stuart 
O’Melveny, James R. Page, William P. 
Reid, E. B. Robinson, Adolph Schwarz, 
Frank Schumacher, Charles Seyler, Jr., 
Simpson M. Sinsabaugh, James Slau- 
son, Charles Sheedy, Carroll Stilson, 
R. H. Travers, James Utley, Henry S. 
Van Dyke, Walter G. Van Pelt, Louis 
FE. Vetter, Olin Wellborn, Jr., and James 
Wilkinson. 

Mrs. Charles Bryan Nichols of Park 
View avenue entertained with two af- 
fairs this week, in the form of lunch- 
eons—the first of a series which she 
is planning. Thursday afternoon forty 
guests were present and this after- 
noon a similar number will enjoy Mrs. 
Nichols’ hospitality. Violets and sweet 
peas formed the table decorations, and 
pretty baskets of cut flowers decorat- 
ed the house. Mrs. Nichols recently 
entertained with a birthday party for 
her niece, Mrs. D. D. Miller, who has 
come here to reside. As Miss Georgina 
Hodge, Mrs. Miller visited here several 
years ago and was one of the most 
popular of the younger set. 

Tuesday’s event was the wedding of 
Miss Dorothy Catherwood, the charm- 
ing daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
L. Catherwood of 2290 Van Buren 
Place, to Mr. Charles Milton Canter- 
bury, son of Mrs. R. B. Canterbury of 
Redlands. The ceremony took place 
at the bride’s home, which was lay- 
ishly decked with ferns and flowers. 
Pink and gold was the color scheme, 
sweet peas and jonquils being used. 
In the sunroom, where the ceremony 
took place, an altar of green foliage 
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was erected, and here the service was 
read by the bridge’s grandfather, the 
Rev. C. H. De Wolfe of Santa Ana, 
The bridal party passed down the 
broad stairway, through the living 
room and dining room, to the sun- 
room, there to be met by the groom 
and his attendants. The bride was at- 
tired in ivory broadcloth, with hat to 
match, and carried a shower bouquet 
of lilies of the valley. Her attendants 
were Miss Laura Canterbury, Miss 
Dora Rogers, Miss Elizabeth Coley, 
Miss Marjory Hibbs, and Miss Lillian 
Ward, who were gowned alike in white 
marquisette over satin, and wore gold- 
lace, pink-lined caps. They carried 
arm-baskets of sweet peas. Mr. Can- 
terbury’s best man was his classmate, 
Mr. Roger Sherman Palmer of Pomona. 
After the reception which followed the 
ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Canterbury 
left for the north. They will be at 
home to their friends at 235 West 
Adams street after March 1. 


Mr. John B. Miller, vice-president of 
the Pasadena Polo Club, gave a dinner 
at Hotel Alexandria Wednesday eve- 
ning for a number of the polo players 
who are participating in the tourna-~ 
ment. Cut flowers and the club colors 
formed table decorations. Those who 
accepted invitations were Lord and 
Lady Reginald Herbert, Lord and Lady 
Levesun-Gower, Lord and Lady Tweed- 
mouth, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dupee, 
Mr. Carleton Burke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Velie, Maj. and Mrs. Colin 
Ross, Captain J. C. Besley, and Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hobbs. After dinner 
Mr. and Mrs. Dupee entertained the 
guests with a box party at the Mason. 

For Miss Edna Letts, who will be 
married this month to Mr. Malcolm 
MeNaghten, Miss Winifred Maxon en- 


tertained with a theater party at the 
Orpheum Monday afternoon, followed 
by a Southern tea at Hotel Alexandria. 
Places were marked with quaint colon- 
ia! cards and corsage bouquets. Covers 
were placed for Mrs. William Lacy, 
Mrs, Harold Braly, Mrs: Edwin Janss, 
Mrs. Harold Janss, Mrs. Charles Max- 
on, and the Misses Edna Bradford, Ger- 
trude Gaunt, Vivian Gaunt, Mamie 
Maier, Mildred Brunett, Marie Bobrick, 
Edith Young, Ivah Cool, Elizabeth Ba- 
ker, Josephine Lacy, Mary Belle Pey- 
ton, Ruth Larned, Pauline ‘Vollmer, 
Aileen Canfield, Nadene Dudley, and 
Ruth Grant. 


Mr. and Mrs. William May Garland 
of West Adams street will compliment 
their cousin, Miss Gwendolin Mitchell, 
with a dancing party which they will 
give at the California Club February 
15s 

Miss Genevieve Faulkner of 720 West 
Thirtieth street presided over an elab- 
orate Valentine bridge party which was 
given at Hotel Alexandria ‘Thursday 


Mrs. Randolph Huntington Min1-t 
and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake re- 
ceived Thursday afternoon at :he 
Drake home, 2715 Hoover street, f r 


Miss Margaret Gaffey, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John 'T. Gaffey of San 
Pedro, and Miss Marian Winston, 
daughter of Mr. James B. Winston. 
Miss Winston makes her home with 
her aunt and uncle, Miss Louise <end 
Mr. Louis Bradbury. The affair was 
Miss Winston’s formzl launching into 
society. The Drake home, which has 
been rebuilt since the fire, which de- 
stroyed many of its treasures two years 
ago, was handsomely decorated with 
American beauty roses and fruit blos- 
soms, transforming che reception rooms 
into floral bowers. Miss Gaffey, who 
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is a cousin of the hostesses, has been 
ertertained several times this winter 
by Mrs. Miner, and Miss Winston, who 
is a great favorite with her social 
sponsors, will probal.iy be the recipient 
of many attentions before th2 end of 
the season. 

Mrs. Erasmus Wilson of Chester 
Place, who recently returned from a 
trip around the world, received infor- 
mally Wednesday afternoon. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Louis Tolhurst, Mrs. 


| of 


Forrest Stanton, Mrs. Pierre Davis, | 
Mrs. Ralph Byron, and Mrs. David 
Barmore. 


Mrs, Arthur Crutcher of West Adams 
street entertained yesterday afternoon 
with a beautifulix appointed bridge 
tea. 

After a short-stay with her mother 
in Charlotte, Va., Mrs. Forrest Stan- 
ton has returned to Los Angeles. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday, 
a colonial luncheon will be given by 
Mrs. J. B. Dawson, 726 Rampart street, 
who will entertain at the Jonathan 
Club. Following the luncheon her 
guests will enjoy a matinee party at 
the Belasco. 

Mrs. M. A. Newmark, Mrs. Max Gold- 
smith, and Mrs. Sylvain Kauffman gave 
a bridge party and tea at Hotel Alex- 
andria Wednesday afternoon, entertain- 
ing more than a hundred guests. Cards 
were played in the assembly room and 
tea was served in the ballroom, where 
the tables were decorated with jonquils, 
violets, and roses. 

Mr. and Mrs. A C. Bilicke of Los An- 
geles are in New York for a brief stay. 

Mrs, Allan Balch of Hotel Angelus 
and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant of 904 West 
Twenty-eighth street, will be St. Val- 
entine hostesses, the affair being in the 
nature of a big luncheon which they 
will give at the California Club. 

Mrs. D. E. Hartwell of Chicago is 
the house guest of her brother and 
sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Blanchard of 13824 Crown Hill avenue. 

Mrs. W. W. Huntington of 1200 Hunt- 
ington Drive will entertain Wednesday 
afternoon with an English high tea for 
Miss Dorothy Foster and Miss Mae 
Foster. She will be assisted by Mrs. 
Clarence A, Foster and Mrs. David A. 
Vail. 

Tuesday evening Mrs. Charles D. 
Viele of 2631 Raymond avenue enter- 
tained with a dinner in honor of the 
birthday anniversary of her husband. 
Pink Killarney roses and ferns formed 
the table decorations. Covers were 
laid for General and Mrs. Viele, Lieu- 
tenant Genera] and Mrs. Adna R. Chaf- 
fee, General and Mrs. George H. Bur- 
ton, Major and Mrs. E. F. C. Klokke, 
Mrs. James B. Rollins and General W. 
M. Wallace. 

Mrs. Morris Albee of Juliet street will 
entertain Monday afternoon with a 
luncheon in honor of Mrs. Thomas R. 
Lee, who recently returned from abroad, 
Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Lee will be the 
guest of honor at a luncheon with 
which Mrs. Henry T. Lee of West 
Adams street is entertaining. 

In honor of Mrs. Richard Cattrall and 
Mrs. Donald Keeler, Mrs, Arthur M. 
Smith of 2522 West Ninth street en- 
tertained with a bridge luncheon at 
the Los Angeles Country Club Tuesday 
afternoon. 
hand-painted cards 
were of sweet peas. 

Miss Ruth McArdle, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John de Sales McArdle, he- 
came the bride of Mr. James Ralph 
Canterbury of Minneapolis Wednesday 
night. The ceremony took place at 
Christ Church, the Rev. Baker P. Lee 


officiating. The bride was attended by: 


Miss Antoinette Lamb of St. Paul, 
Minn., and by little Marguerite Corwin. 
After the ceremony a reception was 
held at Hote] Alvarado, where the par- 
lors were beautifully decorated. Mr. 
and Mrs, Canterbury will reside at 
Hotel Westminster. 

Miss Caroline Ferris, a remarkably 
talented dramatic reader who last June 
was One of the graduates from Cum- 
nock School, entertained the Los An- 
geles Fellowship and a large audience 
of friends with artistic interpretations 
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of Maeterlinck’s terse characterization 
“Mary Magdalen” and Edwin Ar- 
nold’s devotional portrayal of the ‘“‘Res- 
urrection,” last Wednesday evening at 
Symphony Hall. As these two works 
are among Miss Ferris’ favorite read- 
ings she was at her best and added to 
her reputation as a finished and sym- 
pathetic artist. The young woman has 
attracted wide and favorable attention 
by reason of her work as a member of 
the Playgoers Society and in the pri- 
vate society theatricals at Cumnock 
Hall. Miss Ferris will be a candidate 
for membership this spring in a Shake- 
spearean production before the Shake- 
speare Club. 


Miss Beulah Jungquist of 504 Man- 
hattan Place entertained Tuesday aft- 
ernoon with a tea and musicale A 
centerpiece of white and pink sweet 
peas beautified the table. 

Mrs. Orra FE. Monnette of 3101 Wil- 
shire boulevard entertained Wiednes- 
day afternoon with a bridge tea. Tables 
were arranged for twenty-four guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Hollingsworth of 
Lake street have returned from the 
East, where they visited New York, 
Chicago, and other points of interest. 
On their way home they also passed a 
short time in the South. 

This afternoon Mrs. William F. Cal- 
lander and Mrs. Mary L. Bates of 1175 
West Twenty-ninth street are enter- 
taining at luncheon, their guests com- 
prising members of the party with 
which they toured Europe. 

Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Henry Sew- 
ard Van Dyke, formerly Miss Kather- 
ine Moulton, will be complimented by 
Mrs, William Van Dyke of West Adams 
street with a tea. 

In honor of their sister, Mrs. Caspar 
Whitney of New York, who is visiting 
in Los Angeles, Mrs. J. M. Danziger, 
Mrs. Silsby Spalding and Miss Aileen 
Canfield will give a reception at the 
California Club, Thursday, February 
15 Mrs. Whitney was formerly Miss 
Florence Canfield. The following eve- 
ning Miss Aileen Canfield will be the 
guest of honor at a large dancing 
party which her father, Mr. C. A. Can- 
field, will give at Hotel Alexandria. 

Mrs. Wallace Libby Hardison, who 
is the guest of Mrs. Julia Edwards 
Harpham of Redlands, has also been 
visiting in Riverside, where she made 
a& great success as soloist at the Sun- 
day evening musicale at the Glenwood 
Inn. 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Burns of 
3538 Wilshire boulevard have issued a 
hundred invitations for a bridge sup- 
per Wednesday, February 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell McDonald Tay- 
lor, who are occupying their hand- 
some new home in Berkeley Square, 
are planning to go east this spring and 
may extend their journey to Europe. 

In honor of Mrs. Erasmus Wilson, 
who recently returned from abroad, 
Mrs. Alexander B. Barrett of Holily- 
wood will entertain Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 20, with a luncheon. 

Mrs. Kenneth Preuss leaves the lat- 
ter part of this month for Paris, where 
she will join her aunt, Mrs. Wiley 
Wells. 





At Hotel Mt. Washington. 

Polytechnie’s graduating class held 
a banquet at the Hotel Mt. Washing- 
ton last Friday. Dancing was enjoyed 
after *dinner. 

Mrs. W. R. Mail was a charming 
hostess at a bridge luncheon given at 
Hotel Mt. Washington Saturday. 
Guests of honor were Mrs. Emil Froeb 
of Terre Haute, Ind., and Mrs. Howes 
of New York, who are guests of Mrs.. 
Mail. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Heath, artists 
of note who live in Santa Cruz, were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Sever- 
son at Hotel Mt. Washington last Sat- 
urday, 

Mrs. Thomas T. Morford of Buffalo, 
N. Y., who is staying at the Mt. Wash- 
ington, gave a luncheon Tuesday to 
a party of eastern friends. 

Mr. John Sellards of Champaign, I11., 
is registered at Hotel Mt. Washing- 
ton, 
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Beautifal Pearls 


Feagans & Company maintain the only 
really comprehensive showing of pearls 


in Los Angeles. 


Oar selections which were made personally 
and critically in Europe, direct from the Fast 
India pearl merchants afford almost unlimited 
choosing--from the small strings of seed pearls 
to the magnificent matched strands of ex- 


quisite gem pearls. 


FEAGANS & C,OMPANY 


als W. Fifth St., 
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Spring Millinery 
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Good dressers will enjoy the sensation of 
looking over this just arrived collection of 


Spring Hats. 


When we say they are Gage models you 
may know they are authoritative. 


ROLL BRIMS, TURBANS, SAILORS and 


TAILORED HATS 


of the most stunning types; colors and shapes 
to please any fashionable fancy and all at pop- 


ular prices. 


N. B. BLACKSTONE CO. 


318-320-322 South Broadway 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Especially at- 
tractive summer quarters for Musicians and 
Artists. For terms, etc., apply to the 
Manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Rare Colonial Antiques Offered 

For sale, a private collection of beau- 
tiful pieces of genuine old Colonial 
and carved mahogany furniture, 
carved rosewood, Sheffield, antique 
clocks, frames and mirrors, To be 
Church avenue, near 




















Removal 


Sale 


Weaver Jackson. Co. 


ie Se : ez -— : 
In order to close out our entire stock 


of fine imported hair ornaments, high 
class handbags, and Parisian novelties 
before occupying our new location, 
429 South Broadway, we offer our 
entire stock of this exclusive merchan- 
dise at 15 to 35 per cent reduction, 
We make this sacrifice in order that 
we may not have to carry any of this 
stock to our new store. Take ad. 
vantage of the unusual conditions to 
purchase exclusive gift articles at an 
important saving. 


Weaver Jackson Company 


Largest hair store and 
fovet pariors in the West 


443 South Broadway 
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This season’s production of “Madame 
Sherry’ at the Mason Opera House 
this week, is far better than that in- 
flictead on us last year. The comedy it- 
self is simply a re-hash of the old farce 
idea of the bachelor who poses as a 
husband and father in order to gain a 
larger allowance from a doting uncle, 
and then is forced to produce his imag- 
inary family on short notice. Luckily, 
there is little need to pay attention to 
the plot in “Madame Sherry,” since it 
is mainly a series of novelties. The 
haunting “Every Little Movement” 
song and dance is done to better effect 


than local theater patrons have ever 
seen it. Winsome Marie Flynn who 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER IN 





plays Yvonne is an ingenue of delight- 
ful quality. Her sweet lyric voice is 
heard to advantage, her dancing is 
graceful and she has the charnr of 
youth, prettiness and magnetism. Vir- 
ginia Foltz, a Los Angeles girl, plays 
Pepita, the fiery South American, with 
a dramatic dash, both in song and ac- 
tion, that captures the audience, de- 
spite a rather unprepossessing appear- 
ance. Miss Foltz wears striking cos- 
tumes—with no waste of material in 
their making, by the way. That quaint 
comedian, Oscar Figman, has his old 
role of Theophilus Sherry, of which 
he makes more than his lines would 
suggest to the layman. Flo Irwin’s 
conception of an intoxicated house-~ 
keeper is funny in a broad and boister- 
ous way. “Madame Sherry” is hardly 


“TWO WOMEN” 
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worthy a discussion of its morals—or 
lack of morals. Let it be said, how- 
ever, that the sweet innocence of Miss 
Flynn’s appearance makes the taw dri- 
ness of several of its situations glar- 
ingly apparent and repellant, especially 
in the scene where little Yvonne im- 
bibes too much “fizz.” The chorus is 
one of the best seen here of late with 
a plenteous proportion of pulchritude: 


“Dollar Mark” at the Burbank 

It seems a strange freak of fortune 
that George Broadhurst’s play of love 
and finance, “The Dollar Mark,’ did 
not suceeed in New York. The excuse 
made at the time that the theater- 
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going public was sated with plays 
dealing with the battle between trusts 
and the “Common People” seems inad- 
equate, for, according to tradition, 
there should always be a place for the 
good things. And undoubtedly Broad- 
hurst's drama is good. It has a virile 
and red-blooded story, its characters 
are drawn with Broadhurst’s keen in- 
sight, its comedy is of that rich, laugh- 
inspiring sort that is a mark of his 
work, and there is just enough love- 
interest to give a glimpse of the lighter 
side of life. Surely, with all these ele- 
ments, the play should have made a 
big success. In Los Angeles, at least, 
the public cannot seem to get an over- 
dose, for its revival at the Burbank 
this week is greeted with great enthus- 
iasm for both play and actors. Per- 











Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 1U477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER---ABSOL UTE LY FIREPROCEF 
THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
All Week, Beginning Monday Matinee Feb. 12 


CECILIA LOFTUS —.. 
Last week—World’s Greatest Mimic 


REYNOLDS & DONEGAN 
Classic Dances on Skates 


FOUR FAMOUS VANIS 
Sensational Wire Experts 


HAWTHORNE & BURT 
“The Raw Recruit” 


Orchestra Concerts, 2 and § p.m. 


CHAS. GRAPWIN & CO. 
“The Awakening of Mr. Pipp 


ROEHM’'S ATHLETIC GIRLS 

Boxing, Fencing, Wrestling 
SCHENCK & VAN. 

Fun at Piano and in Song 
THE PAROFFEFS, 

Foreign Comedy Athletes 
World's News in Motion Views 





(Formerly Orpheum) 
Phones Main 511. A 1389 


All Week, Beginning Sunday 
BARGAIN MATINE# WEDNESDAY, 
A play every Christian should see. 


LYCEUM THEATER 


Spring St... Between 2d and 3d 
Matinees. Sun.. Wed.. & Sat. 


Matinee, Feb. 11 
AblLsaSEATS TWO BITS 


Viola Allen’s Great Success 


“The White Sister” 


Presented by a Remarkable Company headed by JENNIE TOWLER 


Every Night 15, 25, 50, 75c. Boxes $1. 
To Follow: 


BROADWAY, BETWEEN 
FIRST AND SECOND STS. 


Regular Matinees, 13, 25, a0c 


“THE PRICE OF EASY MONEY’’—Seats Selling. 





MASON OPERA HOUSE ™-Tykel” 


CHARLES FROHMAN, KLAW & ERLANGER, Lessees. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 12 


The One Tremendous Comedy Success of the American Stage Today 


“Get Rich Quick Wallingford” 


By George M. Cohan 
Coming—‘‘Alma, Where Do You Live?” 


The Home of 


Musical Comedy. 


Ferrns lhlartman 


After a Triumphant 
Eastern Season in 
Popular prizes. 





haps the finer touches of Broadhurst 
humor go over the heads of Burbank- 
ers, but the broader comedy and the 
stirring speeches are received with an 
unctuous joy that should delight the 
soul of a dramatist. Forrest Stanley 
has the role of James Gresham, who 
fights Carson Baylis of the Consoli- 
dated and defeats him both in finance 
and hearts. Stanley divides honors 
with David Hartford, who plays his 
old role of Baylis, the money-king, 
and the verdict of the audience wavers 
between Hartford, Stanley and James 
Corrigan, whose part of Martin yields 
kim a rich harvest of comedy. Charies 
Giblyn gives one of his clean and like- 
able delineations, and Henry Stock- 
bridge and Jack Belgrave as rich men’s 
sons are excellent. The best work of 
the feminine contingent is done by 
Grace Travers, who plays Mrs. Chan- 
dler, and Lillian Elliott, as the miner’s 
wife. Virginia Brissac is acceptable 
as Alice Chandler, and Lola May as 
Millie Foster, the manicure girl, does 
not realize the possibilities of her role, 
which is entirely foreign to her per- 
sonality. As usual, the scenic environ- 
ment is of the best. 


Attractive Bill at the Orpheum 

This week’s Orpheum bill will prove 
of unusual attraction to vaudeviile 
patrons, as it contains ail the elements 
which go to make popularity. Cecelia 
Loftus, who is the bright particular 
star about which the incoming acts are 
grouped, is a rarity—-a long-heralded 
head-liner who does not disappoint. 
She is of the type which could get 
over even without unusual ability, 
through sheer force of personality and 
magnetism. She is a comely person, 
gaining in charm with increasing ma- 
turity. Her imitations and her brief 
monologue are highly entertaining. Of 
the former her pictures of Rose Stahl, 
Sara Bernhardt and Nora Bayes are 
uncanny in their similarity to the or- 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, FHBRUARY 11 

and the complete ORIGINAL company in the 
Fifth and Final Week of their revival of the 
most extraordinary musical success ever pro- 
duced in Los Angeles. 


Walter De Leon miss ‘Muggins’ Davies 


THE CAMPUS 


Matinees Sunday and Saturday. 














Phones Main! 967. 
Home A 1967 


Popular Mat. Tuesday 


iginals of tone and action, As a rule, 
one needs a spy-giass to detect the 
merits of an impersonation, but ‘“Cis- 
sie” Loftus has a talent for mimicry 
that is almost genius. For unaes- 
thetic enjoyment commend vaudevil- 
lians to Charley Grapewin, who plays 
“The Awakening of Mr. Pipp.”’ Grape- 
win’s idea of a man who has dined 
not wisely but too well and who wakes 
up next morning with a “left over” 
is free from vulgarity in spite of his 
choice of subject. His antics woud 
bring a smile to the censoring face of 
Guy Eddy, therefore the Orpheum au- 
diences are reveling in his comely 
work, which is funny, even to the un- 
initiated. Karl, billed as the “wizard 
of one string,’ does rather remarkanle 
work on a cigar box from which he 
draws forth sweet strains, including 
bits of operas and excerpts of popu- 
lar pieces. Mr. Karl’s near-comedy 
work could well be spared, however, 
since his music is quite sufficient to 
earry his act to the entire approval 
of his listeners. Joe Schenck and Gus 


Van, entertainers, are worthy their 
name, and are second only to Mr. 
Grapewin in popular favor. mre 


singer of the team has a rejert»ire of 
songs heard here before, but he sings 
them in a way that is all his own, and 
the gallery fairly shrieks its commen- 
dation. Maurice Burkhardt in the 
same line of ~vock is capital until he 
recites a lachrymose and ma:dlin verse 
on “Divorce,’ which is funny ite-ead 
of impressive. Will Roehm’s uthletic 
girls have an unusual acz and their 
feats are remarkable, but if is not cen- 
joyable to see women dff2ring such 
an exhibit. George Carsoa and Jake 
Willard are seareely worthy of meon- 
tion save for medioeri.y The Esthor 
trio is the only hotdover. 


“Virginian” at the Lyceum 
Owen Wister’s novel, “The Virgin- 
ian,’ was the first of a long line of 
Western tales, and the best perhaps 
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because of its novelty. It lost a great 
deal in its dramatization—the work of 
Dustin Farnum and Frank Campeau 
being responsible for its great success. 
With a mediocre company, therefore, 
“The Virginian” is not dramatic enter- 
tainment of the first class, as is proved 
at the Lyceum this week. In the title 
role George Kelly is uncompromisingly 
stiff and unnatural. His voice is not of 
a pleasant quality, nor is his presence 
good, although he has a modicum of 
extraordinary magnetism. Trampas, 
the bad man, is picturesquely portrayed 
by H. C. Russell, whose ‘‘death-fall’ 
is a splendid bit of realism. Charles 
Gilbert’s brief appearances as Spanish 
come near to running away with the 
performance. His fellow cowboys are 
dramatic-schoolish to a degree that is 
funny. Molly Wood, the Girl, is charm- 





is called upon first to act a woman 
of gentleness and purity, and later a 
woman who knows life as seen and 
taught in the popular cafes of Paris— 
hence the title of the play, “Two 
Women,” It is declared that Mrs. Car- 
ter suggests the woman of tenderness 
and sweetness very well, but that in 
the latter character she arouses the 
most enthusiasm, and makes her great- 
est appeal for admiration. She is 
called upon to express all the moods 
of which the human mind is capable, 
depicting in rapic succession passion, 
anger and grief, and it is said her per- 


formance is the best thing she has 
done since “Du Barry.” 
George M. Cohan’s comedy, “Get 


Rich Quick Wallingford,” is one of 
the biggest Successes of the contem- 
pcrary stage. The play is based upon 








JOHN WEBSTER IN “GET RICH QUICK WALLINGFORD” AT MASON 


ingly portrayed by Mary Elizabeth 
Forbes, well Known in this city. The 
similarity of Miss Forbes voice to that 
of Edythe Chapman Neill’s in her gold- 
en days is striking, and her method is 
so familiar that one can easily guess 
in what school she has been trained. 
Harry Holliday plays Uncle Hewie, and 
raises him above the obscurity of the 
performances of his fellow-players— 
which is not saying a great deal. 


Offerings for Next Week 

Mrs. Leslie Carter comes to the 
Majestic Monday night for a week’s 
engagement in Rupert Hughes’ play, 
“Two Women.” After many theatrical 
vicissitudes she has at last secured a 
vehicle which promises to serve her 
well. She has a big company and a 
massive production. In her play she 


the popular stories that have been ap- 
pearing in various magazines, and has 
been proclaimed the greatest comedy 
triumph in the history of the Ameri- 
ean stage. It comes to the Mason 
Opera House for a week beginning 
Monday evening, February 12, with 
matinees’ Wednesday and Saturday, 
and will appear nowhere in Southern 
California except in Los Angeles. 
Cohan and Harris have sent out the 
entire original production, with the 
Same cast that figured in the long 
Chicago run. The reading public is 
familiar with the character of J. Rutus 
Wallingford, that ingenious rogue who 
goes through life on the theory that 
there is a “sucker” born every minute, 
who is legitimate prey. George Cohan 
has taken this character and others from 
the popular stories, added many of 








HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


STARTING MONDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 12—MATS. WED. and SAT. 


MRS. LESLIE 


“Two Women” 


CA IR I IE, IR Her Greatest Success Since “DuBarry.” 


Prices: 


and $1.00. Gallery 25c. 


Moeresco-Blackwood Co,, 


Props, and Managers 


Lower Fioor, first 6 rows $2. 
Matinee Wednesday, 25c to $1.50. 


BELASCO THEATER 


Balance $1.50. Balcony 50c, 75c 


Matinees Thureday, Saturday 
and Sunday. Every Night at 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 12, 


The Belasco company will offer for the first time in the entire west Jos- 
eph Medill Patterson’s great newspaper play. 


“The Fourth Estate” 


“The Fourth Estate” is the most unusual play ever presented on a local 


stage— 





Morasco-Black- 
wood Co., Props. 
and Managers. 


The Burbank Stock Company will offer the second big 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Masi= Steet 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, FEBRUARY f1, 1912, 


week of George 


Broadhurst’s poPular play, 


Walle DOILILAIR MIAIRIS 











To Follow: “MRS. WiIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.” 
“THEATER | Eo a 
BEAUTIFUL” THIUE AUDITORIUM aeetielt 
TUESDAY NIGHT. FEB. 13 FRIDAY MAT., FEB. 16, 3 P. M. 
ARTISTS’ RECITAL 


MYRTLE ELVYN 
The Juno of the Piano 
IN RECITAL 
Seats Now on Sale at Bartlett’s. 
Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50. 


ELSA RUEGGER, ’Cellist 
MYRTLE ELVYN, Pianist 
LILLY DORN, Soprano. 
MARCEL GLUCK, Violinist 
Gertrude Ross—Ella Ivimey, accompts. 
(Rates to Students) 
Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.59. 





his own creation, and woven around 
them a play that is said to be filled 
with ‘laughter of a rich and hearty 
sort, human nature and keen satire. 
Following this come Annette Flack, 
Charles A. Murray and Aubrey Yates 
in “Alma, Wihere Do You Live?” 

At the Belasco the newspaper play, 
“The Fourth Estate,” by Joseph Medill 
Patterson and Harriett Ford, will be 
given its first production on any Los 
Angeles stage Monday night. Mr. Pat- 
terson is one of the editors of a big 
Chicago daily, and is also a magazine 
writer and author of renown, and Miss 
Ford is a dramatist of experience. In 
the East, when it was presented at 
Wallack’s Theater, New York, “The 
Fourth Estate” proved a_ sensation. 
The big fourth act has a stirring and 
novel setting, showing the mechanical 
department of a modern newspaper 
plant, in full operation, just a few mo- 
ments before the paper goes to press. 
The story concerns a young newspaper 


editor who believes in always telling | 


the truth. He is in love with the 
daughter of a judge whom his em- 
ployer dislikes. When the judge is 
found guilty of crookedness, it is up 
to the young editor to expose him— 
which he is saved from doing by dra- 
matic circumstances. William Gibson 
will play Wheeler Brand, the young 
editor, Howard Hickman will play 
Michael Nolan, proprietor of the news- 
paper, Thomas MacLarnie will be seen 
as the Judge, while Bessie Barriscale 
will be the girl. Every member of 
the Belasco organization will be cast 
and there will be a dozen or more 
auxiliary players. 

Cecelia Loftus, one of the most re- 
markable stars the Orpheum has pre- 
sented, and certainly one of its most 
popular attractions, will enter upon 
her second and last week at that thea- 
ter the week beginning Monday mat- 
inee, February 12. The Orpheum has 
done a capacity business at every per- 
formance. Her repertoire is So ex- 
tensive that she seldom gives the 
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Hairdressing 
Parlors 


(SECOND FLOOR) 





HIS new department is unsur- 
passed in the city in pleasing 
environment and artistic ap- 
m=) pointments. Shampooing, mani- 
curing, face massage, scalp treatment, 
marcel waving and hair dressing done 
in the latest manner by courteous and 
experienced persons. 





same performance twice in succession. 
Surrounding her is a strong bill. Earle 
Reynolds and Nellie Donegan will en- 
tertain with the “coronation act,” a 
roller skating and dancing turn which 
they performed before King George. 
Imitations of Pavilowa, the tourbillion, 
and other clever turns are listed. The 
four Famous Vanis are tight-wire art- 
ists, featuring OHie Vani. Hawthorne 
& Burt return after a long absence 
with a skit about a “rookie’ at West 
Point which is declared to be the fun- 
niest thing they have done. The Pa- 
roffs are foreign athletes who show a 
marvelous physical development in 
difficult turns. Holdovers are Boehm’s 
“Athletic Girls,” Charley Grapewin and 
company in “The Awakening of Mr. 
Pipp,” and Schenck and Van, the en- 
tertainers. The usual excellent mus- 
ical programme will be given, and the 
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pictures will show the world’s news of 
today. After Miss Loftus’ engage- 
ment, Ada Reeve returns for a week. 

Friday afternoon at the Auditorium 
am artist’s recital is to be given which 
wiJl introduce a talented group of in- 
strumentalists and vocalists who are 
touring California. Elsa Reugger, the 
‘cellist, Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, Margel 


Gluck, violinist, Lilly Dorn, soprano, 
Hila Ivimey and Gertrude Ross, ac- 
companists, will be heard. Popular 


prices will prevail and arrangements 
are made for admission at reduced 
rates to school children. 

Myrtle Elvyn, a talented Chicago 
girl, who began her career as a pianist 
in Berlin about five years ago, re- 
turns to Los Angeles and will be heard 
in recital Tuesday night at the Audi- 
torium. Two years ago this young 
woman gave a series of concerts in 
Los Angeles which won her the right 
to be heard again. She is called “the 
Juno of the piano.” 
as follows: 

Sonato Appassionata (beethoven); In- 
termezzo, op. 18, Brahms; Concerto-Alle- 


ero, Scarlatti-Godowsky; Fantasie, op. 49, 
Chopin; Prelude, G Minor, Rachmaninoff; 


Serenade and Novelette, op. 10 (new), 
Myrtle Elvyn; Nocturne (for the left 
hand alone), Scriabine; Rigoletto Para- 
phrase, Verdi-Liszt; Etude (in form of 
variations), Paganini-Liszt; Chant Polo- 
nais (Meine Freuden), Chopin-Liszt; 
Rakoczy March, Liszt. 


That George RBroadhurst’s political 
and financial play, “The Dollar Mark,” 
has a warm spot in the affections of 
theater-goers in Los Angeles, has been 
substantially proved this week at the 
Burbank theater, where audiences of 
the “crowded house” variety have ap- 
plauded the Burbank players to the 
echo. So successful has been the re- 
vival of “The Dollar Mark” that it will 
be continued for a second week, begin- 
ning with the Sunday matinee. This 
will be the fourteenth week this re- 
markable play has been given in Los 
Angeles—ten on the occasion of its 
original production; two weeks last 
season, and now the fortnight, at least, 





$346,400.00 in Gold Notes 
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of the Burbank production. There is a 
peculiar charm for the average theater- 
goer in the story of young James Gres- 
ham, who triumphs over his prodig- 
iously strong enemies, and wins the 
hand of the girl he loves. Forrest 
Stanley appears to good advantage as 
Gresham, David Hartford is a domina- 
ing money-king, and the other popular 
members are well-placed. 


Jeanne Towler, one of the most 
beautiful women of the stage, is the 
star of “The White Sister,’ which 


opens a week’s engagement at the 
Lyceum Sunday matinee, February 11. 
This play was Viola Allen’s success of 
last season, and is a dramatization of 
F. Marion Crawford’s universally read 
novel of the same name. It is a play 
wherein the conflict between love and 
duty rages and in which the church 
finally wins the battle. The story con- 
cerns the sacrifice of a young nun who 
has entered a convent when she hears 
that her lover is dead. He returns 
after she has taken her vows, and en- 











FINAL CLEARANCE 


$10.00 $12.00 and $15.00 


Suits, Overcoats and Cravenettes Now . 


$30.00, $35.00 and $40.00 


Suits, Overcoats and Cravenettes Now. . 











deavors to persuade her to give up 
the church for him. The denouement, 
in which the question is decided for 
her, is exceedingly dramatic. Messrs. 
Morrison and Warde, under whose 
auspices the production is made, have 
taken special pains to preserve the 
scenic atmosphere which gave this 
play its original prestige. Following it 
comes ‘The Price of Easy Money.” 
“The Campus,’ Walter De Leon's 
clever musical play of college life, will 
enter upon its fifth and final week at 
the Grand Opera House Sunday after- 
noon. Following “The Campus,” the 
management of the Grand announces 
the premiere production on any stage 
of a new musical comedy by Mr. De 
Leon. Every known record for stock 
company runs has been broken by “The 
Campus.” The 200th performance was 
celebrated Friday night. This is a biz 
record for any piece even in New York 
city. Hundreds of persons have come 
to the Grand time after time—which 
is the secret of its extended run. Ros- 
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coe Arbuckle will succeed Robert Leon- 


ard as “Fat” Sunday, in order that Mr. 
Leonard may take a well-earned rest. 
Mr. Arbuckle played “Fat” while “The 
Campus” was touring the eastern cities 
and made a big success in the part. 
Ferris Hartman, Joseph Fogarty, Wal- 
ter De Leon, Oliver Le Noir, Charles 
Dudley, Lawrence Bowes, Muggins Da- 
vies, Myrtle Dingwall, Josie Hart and 
the other favorites will continue in 
their respective roles’ 


Asides 

Oliver Morosco, who is the first west- 
ern producer to succeed in New York, 
was in the center of theatrical activi- 
ties while there—and evidently he has 
no intentions of giving up his hard- 
earned position. In conjunction with 
John Cort and the Shuberts, he will 
soon bring out Hayden Talbot’s news- 
paper play, “The Truth Wagon,” which 
was christened “The Little Joker” when 
it was produced here several weeks 
ago. 
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Why wasn’t some of this money yours? 


The issue of Gold Notes during the one month of January amounted to $346,400.00 
—breaking all previous records. The present total of this popular security is $735,700. 


GOLD NOTES 
Gold Notes pay 6% interest. [hey are issued for from $100 to $5000. For as short 


a time as 90 days or as long as 5 years. 





| Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits and 
Albert Frocks. 


SEE OUR 
WINDOW DISPLAY 








Every dollar of this Company’s indebtedness 1s backed by nearly $10 in security. 
‘Think of it—nearly ten for one! 


Gold Notes have been cashed on demand—always—whether due or not. 


Get in on the February Issue 
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Mt. Washington- 


The Switzerland of America 


1000 Feet 
lnlomes Above the Sea” 


Exhilarating healthful atmosphere, 

Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 

Rich, responsive soil—perfect drainage, 
Artistic improvements—all the conveniences, 
High restrictions. 

Reached in 20 minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 
So perfectly is the contour of Mt. Washington suited for 
the purpose, that from now on our development of the 
district will be devoted to the building of a number of 
genuine Swiss Chalets. 

The first three attractive Chalets are already completed 
and the continuance of this policy will lend a character 
and distinction possible in no other section of Los 
Angeles. 

Drive out today in your machine, or make an appoint- 
ment for ours. 

Write or ’phone for our booklet. 


Robbert Marsh & Co. 


Trust and Savings Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal., Sixth and Spring Streets 


C. A. R. GOTESMANT, Resident Manager. Office Phones 10175, Main 5045 
Mount Washington Phone 31255. 

Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and 
Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 
way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenue 41 and Dayton 
Avenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 









Unique | MT. | Original 
Thousand feet elevation. Above dust and fog. Pure air. Large 


verandas, sun parlors, billiard room, roof garden, tennis courts. 


Reasonable rates. W #4 SHINGTON For nea eae 


Open all the year. 
American plan. A hotel of distinction and enjoyment. Try one of the dinners, 


5:30 to 7:30 evenings. Take yellow Garvanza car (marked Mt. W ashing- 
Attractive (| ning Ne. HOTEL Phone 31927 


CESK GLIA 


Seo. Sold smith Co 
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Pleasant 


Protessional and Business Directory 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE. 226 West First Street 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBOND CO., 514 S. Broadway, 
Main 937, Home F8037. 
CS Mtn. 937, Home P8037. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Main 8808. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 








We take great pleasure in 


announcing the receipt of 





the advance shipments of 








CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 
217%, S. Spring St., Upstairs. NEW FABRICS FOR 
SPRING and SUMMER 
NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION WEAR. 


Not Coal Lands 04248 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


These choice woolens em- 
U. 5S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


January 11, 1912. ody ji h izhes 

see Ps cand he Jacob body in the very highest 
athan, of melia St., Los Angeles, 1a 

Cal. who, on June 1, 1908, made Home- degree, fashion’s note for 
stead Entry o. 11768, Serial No. 04243, : 
for E% NW%, W% NEY, Section 28, the coming season. Your 
Township 1S8., Range 18 W., S. B. Merid- . ‘ ’ ; 
ian, has filed notice of intention to make inspection is cordially  in- 


Final commutation Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 27th day of February, 1912, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 


Fi le a i i ee ee 


vited. 


312 South Spring St. 


Claimant names as witnesses: Isaac 
Calvert, James T. Brown, Edward A. 
Mellus, Karl H. Keith, John H. Schu- 


macher, all of Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
Date of first publication, Jan, 20, 1912. 
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Mardi 
Gras 
Carnival 





New Orleans 


FEBRUARY 15-20 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Leave Los Angeles 3:15 p.m. 
and 10:15 p.m. 


Standard and Tourist 
Sleepers 


TRAIN DE LUXE 


Extra fare 


The very latest equipment 
and conveniences 


Wednesdays and Saturdays 
8:15 a.m. 


SUNSET ROUTE 


Plan to attend this unique 
celebration 


Stopovers allowed on 
eastern tickets 


southern 
Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 


600-606-607 South Spring Street 


Station, 


Fifth and Central Avenue 








AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 


TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 
H. W. Hellman Bldg 


Entire Basement 








Specialty Business Property and High Clase 
idence Property 


& FARISH 


_ REAL ESTATE AGENTS | 
SEE Ea ee 


“MINES 





Fully Equipped Rental Department, * 
Glve us a call. Phones: Home 10673; Sun. Main 1547 
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Outfitters for ._. 
Men, Women, Boys a4 Girls 
437-439-441-443 SOUTH SPRING 


Head to Foot 
OUTFITTERS 


FOR, 
Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls 
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A Palatial Train 


FOR 


Eastern Trpis 


Leaves Los Angeles daily 
at 10:30 a. m., arrives at 
Chicago 11:20 a. m. third 
day. Solid Train of Elec- 
tric §=6 Ligh teaaetisurious 
Pullman Equipment, via 


Salt Lake Route 


Union Pacific and Northwestern 


Tickets and information at 
601 SolitiesSporing Sty 
Los Angeles, and other offices. 
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Bank issues continue to boom in 
Los Angeles stock exchange trading, 
with several of the lesser Known 
these securities having gained 
three to five points this week. All 
Night and Day, German-American 


Savings, and F. & M. National have | 
the bull activity 


been the leaders of 
since the last report. Former favor- 
ites, such as Security, Southern Trust 
and First National, are for the time 
less in demand. 
ingly large. Citizens’ National is 232 
asked. 

In the oil shares it is a kiting mar- 
ket for what has come to be referred 
to by speculators as the menagerie, a 
general term applied to the dynamic 
issues which are cheap and fluctuate 
at times as much as five points in a 
single day, between sales of a thousand 
shares. One of these companies listed 
recently which increased this week 
fifty per cent in market value, posted 
a public notice that, rather than spend 
all of its earnings in development, it 
was thought better policy to acquire 
stock in wholesale lots in the open 
market, so as to raise the quotations. 
When attention was called to the code 
provision that prohibits a corporation 
from manipulating its securities, the 
notice was withdrawn. 

Mexican common is being held at 55, 
in the face of disquieting Wall street 
conditions, and the fact that another 
serious political disturbance is in full 
blast south of the Rio Grande. Market 
experts profess a conviction that but 
for inside support the Doheny 
can would both be off considerably just 
at this time. There is little doubt 
that, for the present, the listing of 
these issues in the New York stock ex- 
change has been indefinitely postponed. 


American Doheny also are quiet for 
the time. 
All of the Unions are soggy, and 


much 
would be possible, in the face of the 
company’s recently announced annual 
statement. Provident sold as late as 
Thursday around 97, a new low record 
for the year. 


Central appears on the verge of a 
recession, and Associated is being 
tilted upward. Western Union has 


gained about twenty points since the 


last report and Rice Ranch is doing 
equally well. 
Palmer, among the  Ilesser Santa 


Marias, also is being worked up from 
its San Francisco end, with the Los 
Angeles market being forced to re- 
spond; Jade is dead for the time. 
California Midway is soft and Consoli- 
dated Midway has been unusually ac- 
tive all week. Amalgamated, an As- 
sociated auxiliary, largely owned here, 
and a dividend payer, has gained $6 
a share since the previous report. 


Among the industrials the Edisons 
continue favorites, with U. S. Long 
Distance recently much softer than 
usual. L. A. Home preferred is some- 
what stronger, and L. A. Investment 
is a trifle easier. The insurance stocks 
continue in demand. 


Bonds are wanted for investment, 
with Associated 5s selling at about 101, 
and all of the local traction issues are 
wanted. <A few of the best of the 
water 6s also are marketable at better 


The volume of trad- : 
ing in the entire list has been exceed- | 


than recent figures. 
phone issues are something of a drug 


of | 
from | 


The several Home 


for the time. 


Speculation in the cheaper of the 


mining shares has begun in earnest. 








with much better things in prospect 


Plenty of funds are available for all 
legitimate purposes, and there is a 


general optimism among brokers and | 


outsiders as to the future. 


Banks and Banking 


t 
\ 
; 


for this class of presumed investments. | 





In order to equalize the footing of 


state and national banks in Santa 
Monica, Mayor Dow of that city has 
recommended that the bank license or- 
dinance be altered. As national banks 
cannot be compelled to pay licenses, 
he believes the state institutions 
also should be exempt. 


Lawrence O. Murray, comptroller of 
the currency, has finally heard from a 
request which he filed two years ago 
with the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, recommending that his power be 
increased in certain directions. At 
present the comptroller of the currency 
cannot interfere with the practices of 
many banks, such as putting deposits 


in danger, the prevention of fraudulent | 


schemes, withholding certificates if a 
new bank Seems unnecessary in a 
town, of depriving a bank of its fran- 
chise, or similar necessary authority. 
the power being’ vested in state and 
eity officials. Mr. Murray’s request 
was pigeon-holed for two years, but 
is to be brought before congress. 

L. A. Stevenson has been succeeded 
by J. J. Rutherford of Los Angeles as 
cashier of the Escondido National Bank. 


| Mr. Rutherford has been auditor of the 


Mexi- — 





lower than had been expected » 


| 


| rency. 


Equitable branch of the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

Albert Mercer, cashier of the Crown 
City National Bank of Pasadena, has 
resigned from his position in order to 
engage in business for himself. 


Santa Barbara is to have a $70,000 two- 


story brick building, to be erected by | 


the First National Bank. 


Application to organize the first 
National Bank of Van Nuys has been 
approved by the comptroller of cur- 
Capital is $50,000. 

Tustin has received a charter for a 
bank with capital of $25,000. 


Many Californian banks are protest- 
ing against the recent ruling of State 


| Bank Superintendent Williams order- 


| banking institution 


| 


'school house. 





ing all state banks to amend their 
stock issues so that capital stock shall 
represent par value. 

Through the merging of the San 
Gabriel Valley Bank with the Union 
Savings and the Union National banks, 
Pasadena now possesses the 
in Southern Cali- 
fornia outside of Los Angels. Total 
deposits 
resources $5,000,000. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Election will be held in Cucamonga 
Mareh 5 on the question of a bond is- 
sue of $30,000 for purchasing lots and 
building, furnishing and insuring a 
The bonds will be of 
$1000, bearing 5 per cent interest, 
payable semi-annually. 

Judgment has been given the Es- 
condido Utilities company against Seth 
Hartley, former president of the com- 
pany, and Hartley will have to give 
up the $50,000 in bonds which he has 


largest | 




















LIKEKGURIDTWY TRUST 
-. Y=SAVINGS BAN K 


Largest and Oldest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


Resources............... ...637,000,000 
Capital and Reserve .. $2 
More Than 74,000 Open Accounts 


Pays 4 per cent interest on Term Deposits and 3 per 
cent on Special Savings accounts. 


GENERALTRUST BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Safe Deposit and Storage Department, largest and best equipped inthe West 


in Equitable Building. is maintained for acc... dation 
9 of Depositors, Borrowers and 
Public Information Bureau, free to all, in lobby of main banking room. 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


















»300,000 


Others 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. 


OO OO OF NN eae 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth 


: PraRMers & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK |; 
Cc 


orner Fourth and Main 





OFEICERS. 
W. oA. BONYNGE, President. 
NEWMAN, FESSICK, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. 


Surplus & Undivided Profits, $60,000. 





W. HELOMAN, President. 
VY. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,500,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000 





IRST NATIONAL BANE 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring 








J. M. ELLIOTT President. 
W. T. S, HAMMOND, Cashier, 
Capital Stock, $1,250.000, 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625.000. 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


t°4S,. E. Cor. Third and Spring 





W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000, 

Surplus and Profits. $800,000. 





ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 





ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


IN LOS ANGELES 
N. E. Cor. Second and Main 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 








(CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
~S. W. Cor. Third and Main 








J. E. FISHBURN, LDresident. 
H. S. McKEE, Cashier, 
Capital, $500,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $290,000. 


F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
H. J. STAVE, Casiter, 
Capital, $300.000. 

Surplus, $25,000. 


S. F. ZOMBRO. President. 
JAMES B. GIST. Casktier. 

Capital, $300,000.00. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, $244,000. 








A. J. WATERS, President, 
EB. T, PETTIGREW, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Sornlns and Profits, $700,000. 





in his possession—not until the com- 


pany ,pays all 
however. 

Fullerton bonds of $146,000 are ad- 
vertised for sale. The returns will be 
used for street improvements. 

santa Ana’s recent bond issue of 
$200,000 for a polytechnic high school 
may never be sold, as Robert McFadden 
of that city, representing a number of 
business men who are dissatisfied with 
the site, has brought suit against the 
issue. 

Rumor says that aqueduct Attorney 
W. B. Matthews has arranged for the 
sale of the harbor and power bonds, 
but details are withheld. 

Iexpenses of the Imperial Irrigation 
district at Brawley will be met through 


its debts to Hartley, 


an assessment roll which will provide | 


$50,000, until] bonds are provided for 
construction work. 
Original issues of new stocks, bonds 


and notes by.the railroad and indus- | 


trial companies of the United States 
in January reached a total of $340,- 
892,896. This amount is the largest re- 
ported for the first month of any year 
since the records have been Kept. It 
compares with $225,169,450 in January 
last year, an increase of $115,723,446. 
The largest item in the total was made 
by the bond issues. The largest in- 
crease, however, over the figures of 


| last year was in the _ stock issues. 
Authorizations (not issues) of new 


are $4,500,000 and combined | 








stocks in January aggregated $309,916,- 
300, compared with $49,169,650 in the 
month last year. Authorizations of 
bonds and notes last month were $206,- 
976,375, aS compared with $114,204,000 
in January last year. 


School trustees of San Diego will call | 
an election for the purpose of voting | 


a bond issue of $50,000 or $60,000 for 
the erection of a reinforced concrete 
high school building. 

Covina is to issue $70,000 in bonds 
for the acquisition and construction 





NOICE OF CONTEST 
(For Publication) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Land Office 

; Los Angeles, Calif.. Feb. 8, 1912. 
To George Comeg Shafer, 948 Maple ave- 

ae Los Angeles, California, Contes- 

ee: 

You are hereby notified that Soren Jen- 
sen, who gives 645 Ceres Ave., Los An- 
geles, California, as his postoffice address, 
did on January 25, 1912, file in this office 
his duly corroborated application to con- 
test and secure the cancellation of your 
homestead. Serial, Entry No. 02990, made 
January 9th, 1908. for the NW% of NEY, 
Kw% of NW and SW of NW, Section 
24. Township 1 S.. Rang2 17 W., §. B. 
Meridian, and as grounds for his contest 
he alleg*s that the said entryman never 
settled upon said land and has wholly 
abandoned it for a periog of over six 
months last past. 

You ave, therefore. further notified that 
th said allegations will be taken by this 
Office as having be2n confessed by you 
and your said entry will be canceled 
thereunder without your further right to 
be heard therein, either b2fore this office 
or on appal, if you fail to file in this 
offices within twenty days after the 
FOURTH publication of this notice, as 
shown below. your answer, under oath, 
Specifically meeting and responding to 
thes: allegations of contest, or if you 
fail within that time to file in this office 
due proof that vou have served 2 copy 
of your answér on the gaid contestant 
either in person or by registered mail. If 
this service is made by the delivery of 
a copy of your answer to the contestant 
in person, proof of such service must be 
either the said contestant’s written ac- 


_knowledgment of his receipt of the copy, 


Showing the date of its receipt, or the 
affidavit of the person by whom the de- 
livery was made, stating when and where 
the copy was delivered; if made by reg- 
istered mail, proof of such service must 
consist of the affidavit of the person by 
whom the copy was mailed stating when 
and the postoffies to which it was mailed, 
and this affidavit must be accompanied 
by the postmaster’s receipt for the letter. 
You should state in your answer the 
name of the postoffice to which you de- 
sire future notices to be sent to you. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
O. R. ROBINSON, Receiver. 
of first publication, Feb. 10, 1912. 
of second publication, Feb. 17, 1912. 
of third publication. Feb. 24, 1912. 
of fourth publication, Mar. 2, 1912. 


Date 
Date 
Date 
Date 


of a sewer system, bonds to be of $500 | WANTED—Tine household mending, 


each, bearing 5% 


semi-annually. 


interest, payable 





or mending for gentlemen at clubs. 
Address X, The Graphic. 


r 















Frit PAGIFIG MUTUAL LIFE INOURANGE GUMPANY 


Ur CALIFORNIA 


(CAPITAL, FULLY PAID UP, $1,000,000) 


GEORGE I. COCHRAN, President 


GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice President 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31s, 1911 


ASSETS 
GANS Ol KcalLESete .. seme. . cee $141,210,546.70 


Amount of Loan does not exceed the 
statutory percentage of appraised value. 


Loans on Approved Collateral .... 
PO Aisa Ome OlicyMOlUerSer ress ax 2". 


In no case does amount of Loan ex- 
ceed the Reserve held by the Company 


Bonds and Stocks Owned ....... 
Being Bonds, $4,135,154.91, of Muni- 
cipalities, Railroads and other Quasi- 
Public Corporations, and Stocks, 
$324,800.00, all valued as of December 
31, 101 

Realsestate*@ned .,. eae 
Los Angeles Income Property, includ- 
ing Home Office Building. 


Interest ACcrucd. - =e. 
Outstanding and Deferred Pre- 
miums—Life Department 

AcCoMciimMepartment ..... 2. 
Net Amount, Reserve charged in Lia- 
bilities. 
Cash on Hand 


Including Deposits drawing Interest. 


Other Assets 


4,459,954.91 


1,129,229.38 


254,210.46 


544,220.39 
290,751.51 


AND. 223550 
765.92 


ese @ @ ew ee @ & eh ehUcHrmhUlUhFlhlCUc OhUCrFhUlUchlhlUh 


¢eet#ee*#eee *# ® @¢ ¢ @ @® 6 @ 


Total Admitted Assets...... $23,363,286.91 | 


New Life Busi- 

ness Written, 

1911 oe $ 22,966,567.00 
1ovak Lite Bust 
ness in Force... 
Total Cash In- 


126,280,772.00 


come, 191% -% 7,445,494 .45 
Premium Income, 

Accident Dept., 

1011 ns 1754 5,022.04 


Total Paid Policy- 


NOl@ers tie 10182. 514,358°26 


1,363,483.34 
3,697,900.71 











LIABILITIES 
Reserve’ Ol I ONetes: ue as + cues $20,300,392.54 
Claims in Process of Adjustment .. 169,539.46 
Being Claims reported, but of which 
Proofs have not yet been received, or 
are incomplete. 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 

Viel hie: MPN Aains. 5, Gevenahgnemey ueudes 129,573.00 
Reserved for Taxes Payable 1912.. 90,255.00 
APO N CT) 1ANONI eS eras sc. Oe ee oa ei, 201 5o 

Including $12,693.50 set aside for Med- 
ical Fees, and $93,622.58 for Agents’ 
Commissions in Accident Department. 

Coytion ae oe 20,901,961.39 
CaM SHOCK nie. aeanane «sine: 1,000,000.00 
Surplus Set Aside for Future Divi- 

dends to Policyi0lders. ee 659,076.31 
Surplus a nassigme@deecs a... 802,249.21 

MOtal occ ea. OS oS $23,363,286.91 


Increase in Life 
Business in Force, $8,767,198.00 


Increase in Assets... 2,598,098.64 
Increase in Cash In- 


694,728.57 


Increase in Resemves.2,171,803.18 


Increase in Surplus, 
Assigned and Un- 


assigned 315,654.20 


Surplus, (Assigned and Unassigned Exclusive of Capital) $1,461,325.52 
Home Office, Sixth and Olive Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 























---Advertising can't make you a Suit 


of Clothes 


---Advertising cant make a Suit of Clothes 
for Anyone--- 

---Advertising cant make a Suit of Clothes 
that is already made, one bit better than it 
really is--- 

—Advertising can't be Clothes—but 


—Clothes can be Advertising— 


—And Clothes are Advertising—some Clothes good ad- 
vertising—Some Clothes mighty good advertising— 


—If this Bullock Department of Men’s Tailoring hadn’t 
sold its first suit——it never could have sold its second—nor 


its third—its hundredth— 


—It wouldn't have had the opportunity—to correct its mis- 
takes—to make good— 


—-And how it is Making Good! 


—TMen are finding it easy to come to the third floor—They 
are learning the satisfaction that is there— 


—No flim-flam—No buncombe—Just Clothes and good 
Clothes—Right in style—Right in price—Right in tail- 
ormg— The best clothes for the money you pay— 


—We're trying to make Bullock Clothes Mighty Good 
A dvertising— 


—Never been to the third floor Department of Tailoring? 
—Listen! The First Robin— 


“What about your New Spring Suit>?”’ 

















Advertising Isn't Magic 














Yes! Bullock’s does 


make suits for Men. 





Good suits — mighty 
good suits. 

And you really ought 
to see the new Spring 
Cloths, the unusual 


variety that is here. 


Third Floor 
























